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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 

“serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
“aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
=signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
~.translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 

| thought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 

‘under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 

terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
>the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 

“written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 

exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 

‘as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
‘historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 

to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 

“the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
_ “Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the-dis- 

-tinections of mood and tense. 

» The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
c ‘with accuracy and clearness must possess — along with other 
N\ qualifications for his work —a knowledge of the distinctions 

of thought which are marked by the different moods and 

‘tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 

__\ work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 

‘the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an encyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
_ and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu: 
rately a thought papressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one’s own language as through i APD ns 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. ‘To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D’Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word text designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 


hands the book may fall. 


ERNEST D. BURTON. 
Cuioaao, September, 1893. 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION.—It having become necessary to send the 
plates of this book to the press again, I have availed myself of the opportunity 
to correct such errors, typographical and other, as have come to my attention, 
and to make a few alterations of statement which use of the book has convinced 
me are desirable. The chief changes are in 22 67 Rem. 1, 98, 120, 137,142-145, 153, 
189, 195, 198, 200 Rem. 202, 225, 285, 236, 318, 325-328, 344 Rem. 2, 352 Rem., 406, 407, 485. 

CHICAGO, June, 1898. E. D. B. 
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OF THE 


MooDs AND TENSES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Form anp Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the’ same function, or group of functions. Compare, e.g., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Atoa: and ecirety: these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. ‘The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
édega and éornv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197, 198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 


functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
1 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 


2. THe INTERPRETER’S RELATION TO GRAMMAR. Both the 
grammiarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name —all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. LExegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, €\voa and éAuroy, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the a at the end of the Infinitives, detéac and ieva, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation -of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, eg., in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 


3. The Greek verb has four moods, —the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. 

Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 


cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek,—the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 


- 


THE TENSES. 


5. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 

Rem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 


but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time ; 
the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 

6 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. HA. 824; 
G. 1250, 1. 


Matt. 25:8; at Aaprddes Quay cBevvvrat, our lamps are going out. 

Gal. 1:6; Oavualw dre ottws Taxéws peratibecbe dro Tov Kadeoav- 
Tos jas, 1 marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. 


9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 


10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the “ Pro- 
gressive Form.” Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb davudfw, in Gal. 1: 6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated J marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. THe ConaTIvE Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA. 825; G. 1255. This use is, however,.not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in~ 
progress. John 10: 32, AGagere, and Gal. 5: 4, dixacodode, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2:4, dye, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomic Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. HA. 824, a; G. 1253, 1291. 


Matt. 7:17; wav Sedpov ayabdv xaprovs Kadovs moved, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; thapdv yap Sérnv dyad & eds, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 

Acts 16:18; mapayyéAAw cor év dvopate “Incod Xpicrod, J command 
thee in the name of Jesus-Christ. See also Mark 2:5, ddievrar; Acts 

9: 34, idrar; 26:1, éxitpérera; Gal. 1:11, yywpifw, and the numer- 

ous instances of A€yw in the gospels. 

Rem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


‘14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
G. 1252. 

Mark 11:27; xat epxovra radu eis “IepoooAvpa, and they come again 


to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, é€pyerat; John 18: 28, ayovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9:31; 6 vids tod dvOpwrov mapadidorat els xetpas avOpurrov, the 

- Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26: 18, 

mow; 27:63, éye/pouar; Luke 3:9, éxxomrrerau. 
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Rem. The term ‘Present for Future’’ is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203 f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff.; WM. pp. 331 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See, e.g., J. 397; K.382,5; G.MT. 32. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form 7xo means J have come (John 2:4; 
4:47; etc.). Similarly rdpeju (I am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of dxovw 
meaning I am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11:18; 2 Thess. 3:11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
a very few verbs. HA. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 
The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. HA. 826; G..1258. 
Acts 15:21; Mwvoys yap éx yevedv dpxaiwy Kata woAW Tovs Kypvo- 

govtas avrov exe, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 

city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, pxouat; 15:29, 


dovlevw; John 5:6, éyer; 2 Tim. 3:15, ol8as. This Present is 
almost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 156, ‘‘Das Priisens in Verbindung mit mrdpos, rdéda, 
moré wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudriicken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.’? In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs mrdpos, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
ing up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Cf. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PrerrpHRAstic Form oF THE Present. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb cpé (rarely also irdpxw), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion. with examples in B. pp. 308-313, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 131ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 
Matt. 27:33; eis térov Aeyduevov Toryoba, 6 éotw Kpaviov Toros 

Aeydpuevos, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 

Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2 Cor. 2:17; 9:12. 
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THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
G. 1250, 2. 


Mark 12:41; xatl roAAot Avo EBadrAov 7oAAa, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1: 66; xai yap xelp Kupiov hv per abrod, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11: 86; iS ra&s Eire adrov, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2: 51, 
his mother kept [dernpe | all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24 : 32, A.V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R.V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, xatouévy jv, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. Tur ConativE IMprrrect. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cf. 11. HA. 832; G. 1255. 


Matt. 3:14; 6 d& dvexwAvev adrov, but he would have hindered him. 
See also Luke 1: 59, éxaXouv; 15: 16, edi80v; Acts 7:26, cvv7rA- 
Aaooev; 26:11, Hvayxaor. 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 


fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 
HA. 830; G. 1258, 2 


Acts 3:2; dv érifovy Kal jpépav pds tiv Oipav rod tepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with dy are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with dy in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 


27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Either tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rev. 3:15; édedov xpos fs 7 Leords, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1 Cor. 4:8 (Aor.) ; 2 Cor. 11:1 (Imperf.). 


Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by ef6e 
or ef ydp with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or ddedov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.c., wpedov is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S., dpethw II. 3. fin.). In the New Testament ef ydp (in this 
sense) and ef#e do not occur, but ég¢edov, shortened form of wd¢edor, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WWM. p. 377; WT. p. 301, n. 2. 


Rem. 2. In Gal. 5:12 &8¢erdov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; nv elxere dw dpxys, which ye have had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly, tv. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 


29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; dreyev yap 6 “Iwavys atta, Oix eeoriv cou éxew adryy, 

Sor John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 

See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, i.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted dy, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or “contrary to fact.” Here belong Matt. 
18:33; 23:23; 25:27; Acts 24:19; 26:32; 27:21; 2-Cor. 
2:3, ete. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13:16; 24:26; 
John 4:4; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 


31, Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor..6:10; Heb. 9: 26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. 


82. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out dy is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22:22; Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:18; cf. Ltft..on Col. 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see G.MT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without dy, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire—nhis personal prefer- 
ence — was (€BovAdcunv), and in the next his actual decision 
(70€dnoa), aS over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, I was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, J should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25:22 the use of the Imperfect 
éBovAdunv rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness’ sake, and may well be rendered I should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and 76eXov wapetvat 
may be rendered, I would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
noxdunv may have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. J could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Cf. G.MT. 425. 


34. PrerIpHRAsTIC ForM oF THE IMPERFECT. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb eiui, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued action. 

Mark 10:32; xal fv mpoaywv airois 6 "Incots, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 


Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47; Gal. 1:23. Cf. 481. 


THE AORIST INDICATIVE. 


35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; ¢e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand pictiiring it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indefi- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus ciety, 
to say; Svaxovncat, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a. 
state.. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state ; thus ovydv, to be silent ; 
ovynoa, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort. or attempt; thus xwdvay, to hinder, obstruct; kwXtoa, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br. 159; Del. 1v., pp. 100f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann’s statement concerning the Aorist forms: ‘‘ Am haufigsten wurden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und volistindig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 


stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Riicksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.’’ Br. 159. 


36. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 


= nl 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in- 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
- entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br. 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15:18, and after 
they had become silent [pera 1d ovypoa] James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have begun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8:9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; érrwyevoey is manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2:44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day’s journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle vouécayres is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb éfnyayey seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of zowjoas we 
should have had zody. See also 42.1 


38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an.event.or_a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
result of it. A. 886; G. 1250, 5. 

John 1:11; eis ra (dua HAGev, Kai of idv0r adrov od mapéAaPov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 

39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; efapugev, he gave up the ghost. 
Matt. 8:3; Kat éxreivas THY xelpa nWato airov, and having stretched 
forth his hand he touched him. 


1 Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8 : 2,3, where both éeiov, were persuading, and 
dmoruxdévres TOO metca, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(o) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28:30; évéuewvev S& Sueriay dAnv év idiw proOapart, and he abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 

Eph. 2:4; &a& riv woAAyy aydrnv airod qv HydrnTEV Tuas, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 

(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 


Matt. 22:28; mwdvres yap éoxov airyy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; rpis évavaynoa, thrice I suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it-simply-as.a_past_fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 


it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
Cf. G.MT. 56. 


Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 
Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Jndefinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. HA. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; Sv tuas érrdxevoey mAovatos wy, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:32; John 4:52; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical. 
Cf. Luke 9:36 with Acts 15:12, the verb éslynoa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 28. Br. 159. 

Acts 27:43; 6 & éxatovrdpyns ... €xwAvoev aitovs tov BovAjpatos, 


but the centurion... prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27 : 20; Acts 7:36. 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in prov- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. HA. 840; G. 1292; G.MT. 154-161; 
B. pp. 201 ff.; WM. pp. 346 f.; WT. p. 277; Br. 160. 

1 Pet. 1:24; é&npav6n 6 ydpros, cal To dvOos éférecey, the grass wither- 


eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 
1:11, 24. 


Rem. Winer’s contention (WT. p. 277; WWM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist*does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. HA. 838. 

Eph. 6 : 22; dv éreuipa pds ipas eis adtd rovTo, whom I send to you for 

this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 

Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 


act expressive-of-it- The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
HA. 842; G.MT. 60; K. 386, 9; Br. 160. 


Luke 16:4; éyvwy rf rowjow, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 
I shall do. 


Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called ‘‘ Aoristus tragicus.’? Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ‘‘ Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.’? See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. Tue Aorist FoR THE (English) Perrect. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
a Perfect. G.MT. 58; HA. 837; B. pp. 197, 198. 


Luke 19:9; onpepov cwrnpia To oixw ToiTw éyévero, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. ‘ 

Matt. 5:21; nxovoare dri éppeOn tots dpxaiors, ye have heurd that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Phil. 4:11; éyo yap éuadoy év ols ciui airapxns elvat, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists drébavov (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), é&éormv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:18), and 
possibly éyvwy (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. Tur Aorist ror THE (English) PLuprrrecr. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52,53. HA. 837; 

GMT. 58; -B. pp. 199 f. 

John 19:30; dre otv éAaBev 7o d£os 6 “Inaods elrev, Teréreorat, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 6 yap “Hpwdys xparnoas tov “lwdynv eyoev, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 
Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 18:12. 


Rem. It has been much disputed whether dmrécre:dev in John 18: 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, — the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra), — 
but in the presence of of»,: which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of. past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 353. These cases 
form a class entirely“distinct from those that are included 


above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WM. pp. 341, 345, 347; WT. pp. 273, 277, 278. 


1 Cor. 7:28; éav 8& Kai yauyons, odx ypuapres, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15:8; Jas. 2:10. 


51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. Encuish EQUIVALENTS OF THE GREEK Aorist INDic- 
Ative. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 


eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used 
of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 
ing the speaker does not in- 
tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval. 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.! 


The Greek Perfect is used 
to represent an action as 
standing complete, 7.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 


The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 


1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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_ The English Past is used of 
any past action between which 
and the moment of speaking 
an interval is thought of as 
existing. It affirms nothing 
respecting existing result. 


The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past event which is con. 
ceived of simply as an event 
(or as entered upon, or as ac. 
complished), regardless alike 
of the existence or non-exist- 


ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, J have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from J have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, J showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, — 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does. 
not wish distinetly to suggest.an.interval, — the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact,— will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the- Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [ Matt. 27:8; 8&3 éxAjOn & dypds éxetvos "Aypds Aluatos 
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Ews 7s ojpepov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; cidapev rapddofa onpepov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7: 52, viv 

. éyeveoGe]; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; otk dvéyvwre, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament] ; 
or when the verb refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [Matt. 5: 21; 
HKovoate Gtt éppéOn Trois dpyaios, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4: 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Hxpositor, x1. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, tv. 33-47, 162-180. 


53, In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
_required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54, An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, Or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15 : 32, &¢noev, and in 1 Cor. 4: 8, érAouryeare, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also ¢Bactdevoas, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. : 

In Rom. 8 : 23, nuaproy is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18—38:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the wdyres, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3:23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb nuaproy takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis juaprov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [xpc@jcovrac], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
5: 12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
“ all’? in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author’s thought, as learned from sources 


outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist evdéxnoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22; 2 Pet. 1:17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. J was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (b) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ’s prefncarnate existence. Cf. John, 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as mpd xaraBodjs xdcpou, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 


are opposed to this explanation. (c) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist, © 


having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ’s earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, I became well pleased with thee, and 
Iam [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101:15 ; Jer.2:19; Mal.2:17. Cf. also Matt.12:18; Luke 12: 32. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, J am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of mpocedétaro in Isa. 42:1, and of evdéxncev in Matt. 12:18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are éxé@cav in Matt. 23:2, and €uafoy in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. Tue DistincTION BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
ImperFEecT. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, wodAoi rAovow €BadrrAov woAAa, and in vy. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words wavres . . . 
éBadrov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., eg., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs’ use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the ‘other. The 
form é\eyov is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect éAeyoy and the Aorist efov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: “In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety.” 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 


THE FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. “Since it does not mark the distinc- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6; 
G.MT. 638, 65; Br. 163. 


59. Tue Aoristic Furure conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 


1 Cor. 15:51, 52; wavres ob xotunOnoopeba, ravres O€ dAAaynodpueOa, 
év dropw, év pirn dpOarp00, we shall not all sleep [indefinite com- 
prehensive]; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary ]. 

John 14:26; éxetvos ipas didaker wavra cai irouvyce tyas wavta a 
elroy ipiv ey, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1: 33; xat Bactrevoe eri Tov olkov laxwB eis rods aidvas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive]. 

Luke 16:31; ot8 édv tis ex vexpdv dvaotyn reicOnoovrat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative]. 
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60. Tue Progressive Future affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; xat év rovrw Xaipw* dAAa Kai xapyoopat, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 


61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will_take. 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every’ 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
32 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, J will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 


64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer’s con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (b) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R.V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 


third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 


Matt. 10:42; duny A€yw Syilv, od pi drodeon Tov pucOdv adrod, verily 
I say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; dy etrwpev Ef -otpavot, épet, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. 

Luke 22:61; Ipiv ddéxropa duvjcat onpepov drapvjon pe tpis, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
28, 29; 12:31; John 16:7, 138. 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative od uj, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
35; Mark 14:31 (Tisch. Subjunctive) ; cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 
G. 1265. 


Jas. 2:8; dyaryces tov tAnoiov gov ws ceavrov, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


Rem. 1. This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, as also commonly in classical Greek, not uj but 
ov. G.MT. 69, 70; B. p. 257; WM. pp. 396f.; WT. pp. 315f. 


Rem. 2. In Matt. 15:6 the verb riujoe has the negative ov u7. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of ov uy with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WM. p.636f.,n. 4; 
G.MT. 297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4:4, ovx éx dptw povw Cyoerat 6 avOpwros, is prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26, 27. 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. vv wt. th) ipa Ay Ag 
Rom. 5:7; ports yap tmép Sixaiov tis dobavetrat, for scarcely for a 

righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, xpnpa- 

tice. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 


what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 
or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 


Luke 22:49; ei raragomev év paxaipy, shall we smite with the sword ? 
John 6:68; xvpe, mpos Tiva deAcvoopeba, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. PERIPHRASTIC ForM oF THE Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
eiui is found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; avOpdmovs éon CwypGv, thou shalt catch men, i.e. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 


Luke 21:24; “IepovoaAiu eorat rarovpévyn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. Med\dAw with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2:13; pédArXee yap “Hpwdns Lyretv rd raiSiov tod drodéoat adr, 

Jor Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9:44; 6 ydp vids rod dvOpdrov peda rapadiSocbar eis xelpas 
tov avOpwrwv, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 

men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of uéAw with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; rovro dé elev wept rod mvevpatos ov ewedrAov Aaudvew of 


morevaavres eis aitdov, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke7:2; John 6:71. 


THE PERFEOT INDICATIVE. 


74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. HA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 


Acts 5:28; merAnpwxare tH “IepovoadAnu THs ddaxns dpdv, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; ore 9 dyamn Tov Oeod exxéxvTat év tais Kapdiats nudv, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; rov xaddv dyOva yydvopat, tov Spduov reréAeKa, THY 
miotw ternpynxa, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 

Rem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 

85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholl 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 


the result’*being"left Out of thought. This usage occurs 


most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849; G. 12638. 


Matt. 27:43; mémowev emt tov Oeov, he trusteth on God. 

1 Cor. 11:2; éraw 8 Suds, dre rdvta pod pepvnobe, now I praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 

Luke 24:46; odtws yéypamrat, thus it is written, i.e. stands written. 
See also Rev. 19: 13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 


77. Tue InrensivE Perrecr. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus zéxofa practically expresses 
the thought of ze(@oua: intensified. Ieméorevxa is also clearly. 
a stronger way of saying morevw. John 6:69; remorevxaper 
Kal €yvoxapey OTe ov el 6 aytos Tov Geov, we have believed and know 
that thow art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. rv. 94 ff., 
Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. 


78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 13:46; Luke 9:36; 
2 Cor.12:17; Jas.1:24. Cf. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kexpayey in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. L. and S. s.v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7:39, 5édera:, and in 1 John 2: 5, reredelw- 
rat, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
dred7jAvGev in Jas. 1: 24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G.MT. 154, 155. 


80. Tux Aoristic Perrecr. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer’s mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2:13; ob« éxynKa dvecw TO rvevpari pov TH py Edpely pe Tirov, 

I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rey. 8:5; xal eiAndev 6 dyyeXos Tov AtBavwrov, kal éyéuicev adrov, and 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 

IO o se lly 25° Heb, 11: 28sRey. 7 214; 19: 3. 


81. The Perfect.Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 353. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; tovrov & Beds Kat dpxovra kal Avtpwrny dréctadkey ovv 
xetpt dyyédov rod dpOevtos aird ev rH Padre, him did God send 
[R.V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, tv. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 
who also were [yéyovav, R.V. have been] in Christ before me; John 
6:25, R.V. correctly, when camest [y€yovas] thou here? Heb. 7: 
6,9; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 

80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 

not be well rendered by its usual English equivalent. There 


. the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. PrertpHRAstic ForM oF THE PrERFEcT. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb eiui, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:13; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26:26; Heb. 4:2, ete. Cf. 431. 


85. It is important to observe that the term “complete” 
or “completed” as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. “The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time.” 
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G.MT. 44. “Das Perf. hatte zwei altiiberkommene Funktio- 
nen. Einerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn. ... Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins.” Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek b 
the Perera aides Ais Boel by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, e.g., Gal. 4:83; rore pév... 
Edovrevoate Tols pice py ovor Oeois, at that time... ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
ov petapeAopat* ei Kal pereweddunv, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting] it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rernpyxa, in 2 Tim. 4: 7, quoted under 74. 


86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result.of the eyent, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
rt érddny, kal dre eynyeptar TH Huépa TH TpiTy, that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply i 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, ; 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem to be quite 
codrdinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 5:36, 38; 1 John 1:1; 4:9, 10; cf. also Acts 6:11 
and 15: 24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it implies. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek gw, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf. 52. The Perfect zeroiyxa in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it “goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish” (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9:36; 2 Cor. 12:17; Heb. 7:13 (apooécynxerv) ; 
9:18; 11:28; Rev. 8:3; 5:7 are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wérpaxey in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yéyova in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark’s use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, érynxa, ciAnda, Edpaxa, elpyxa, and yeyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one — 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs 
to Matt.; of Anda to John in Rev.; of écyyxa to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 


THE PLUPERFEOT. 


89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at_a point 
of past time implied in the context. HA. 847; G@. 1250, 4. 


Acts 9:21; xat dde cis TotTo €AnAVOa, and he had come hither for this 
intent. 


John 9:22; 48y yap ovvereBewro ot “Iovdator, for the Jews had agreed 
. already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7:44; 19:82. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. HA. 849,c; G. 1268. 
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Luke 4:41; ySeway tov Xpiordv airoy evar, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. PrripHrastic Form or THE PiuperRFect. A_peri- 
phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle 
to the Imperfect of the verb «iué is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result. Cf. G.MT. 45. 

Matt. 26:43; joav yap airav of dfOarpot BeBapnuevo, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. 

Luke 2:26; xal qv aire Kexpypaticpevoy.t70 Tov mvEvpaTos TOU ayiov, 
and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4: 27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 


in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15: 24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons 8.v. 


94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
state, occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18; Luke 12:52; Heb. 


Zetlo: 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to.time, but characterize _ the action ofthe verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 851; 


G. 1272, 1273; G.MT. 85. 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence; or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; 1a aira ypadew tpiv enol wev ovx dxvypdv, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; av otv rpoodépys To dapdv cov emt Td Gvowornptov, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mark 12:33; xat rd dyamav atrov é€ dAns Kapdias . . . mepurodrepov 
éotw ravrwv Tov dAoKkavTwpaTwv Kal Ovordy, and to love him with 


all the heart ... 1s much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. PrripHrastic Form or THE PresENT. A periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of ciué, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of «iu, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Luke 9:18; 11:1; Matt. 5:25; Luke 19:17. Cf. 20, and 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. As in the Indicative the verb may be indefi- 
nite, inceptive or resultative (cf. 35), and when indefinite 
may refer to a momentary or extended action or to a 
series of events (cf. 39). 

The time of the action, if indicated at all, is shown, not 
by the tense, but by some fact outside of it. 

An Aorist Subjunctive after édv, 8rav, ws etc. is sometimes properly 
translated by a Perfect or Future Perfect, but only because the context 
shows that the action is to precede that of the principal verb. In the 


great majority of cases a Present Subjunctive or a Future is the best 
translation. See examples under 250, 285, 303, 322. 


Luke 9:54; eirwpev rip xaraByjvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 

John 15:9; petvare €v tH dydary TH éus, abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17:4; kai éav éxrdis tis puepas apaptyoy cis o€ . . . ddyoes 
aire, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shalt 
Sorgive him. 

Acts 15:13; pera 8€ 7d ovyjoat avrovs, drexpiOn "IdxwBos, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; éya ris nyunv Suvards KwAdoae Tov Gedy, who was I that I 
could withstand God ? 


Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 


Matt. 6:11; rov dprov jpav Tov ériovorov 86s uiv onpepov, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; rév dprov quay tov ériovorov diSov july 76 Kal" jpuépay, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; yn Pood, dAAG AdAEL Kal pr) TuMyoNs, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; ov« 7ADov xatartoa GAA tANpGoat, I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. } Lien 
John 9:4; quads Set epydlecOar ra epya Tod méeppavros pe ews 7pépa 

éoriv, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 


tt is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes. 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 


Acts 23:30; pnvubelons dé pou ériBovadjs eis Tov dvdpa EverBat, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive péAdav with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb eiyé. 

Acts 28:6; of d& mpoaedoxwy airov pedAXAew ripmpacba 7 Katamimreiv 
ddvw vexpov, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19:27; 27:10, etc. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 


Acts 25:25; éyd d& xaredaBouny undty dé.ov adrov Oavdrov mempaxevat, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 

Acts 26:32; drodedAvobar édvvato 5 dvOpwrros odTos, this man might have 
been set at liberty. 


Mark 4:39; Xudza, repiuwoo, peace, be still. 


102. An InrEenstvE PerFect may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 


1 Tim. 6:17; rots rrAovaios ev TH viv aidve rapdyyeAXe py Yprodpovetv 
pdt HAmiKEevat Ext tAovTOV adnAdTyTL, charge them that are rich in this 


present world, that they be not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PrripHRastic Form or tHE Perrect. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive is formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb cd These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
16:24; 17:19; 2 Cor. 1:9; etc. See also Luke 12:35, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 431. 


104, Tenses oF THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense implies respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By perd with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26:32; Luke 12:5; Acts1:3; 1 Cor. 11:26, etc. 


106. By xpé with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present efva: occurs John 17:5) is the same as in 
the case of werd. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1: 48, 


107. After e’s and mpds the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When mpés means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18:1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after ets 
and both Present and Aorist after mpés, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 
11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13:22. Cf. 409-414. 


108. After d.4 the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer’s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 7d rAnOuv0fvac THy dvoulay apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb.10:2; Jas.4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context ; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18:2; 27:9; but cf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedéo6ac denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf. 408. 


109. After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses év with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has évy with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
same construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take év with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
in this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb G 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2:27; 11:37;-19:15; 24:30; Acts 11:15, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after év may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after re, which simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19:6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition é», after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9:36 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 


110. THe Tenses or THE DEPENDENT Moops 1n_ INpI- 
RECT Discourse. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 161. ‘Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf, praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde.’ Cf. G.MT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. Luke 1:29; 3:15; Acts 17:11; ete. In Acts 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with dy is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
form. Matt. 22:23; Luke 11:18; 20:41; Acts 4: 32; 1 Cor. 
7:36; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
22:34; John 12:29; Acts 14:19; 2 Tim. 2:18. The Pres- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119, 123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21:25; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, etc. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. ‘These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT. 684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 
Luke 24:46; dri ovtws yeyparrat rabeiy tov ypiorov Kal dvacrHvat éx 

vexpOv TH TpiTyn NLEpa, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2:26; 

Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2.171, gyi reAevrnPqva dravta, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p. 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. éparny érideiEacbar tiv mpotpertixiy 

ooduay, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom. 

Protag. 316, C. rotro dé olerai of padtora yevéoOat, ei col Evyyevorro, 

and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 

associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 

Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 390. 


TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 
115. The..participle_is.a verbal adjective, sharing in part 


the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(b) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 

118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do.not, in general, in themselyes.denote,.time._ 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTIOIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 
verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 
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Mark 16:20; éxeivor 8& éeOdvres exypvéav mavraxod, Tod Kupiov 
ovvepyovvtos, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; rt AaAodvros rod Ilérpov ra pypara tadra érérece Td 
mvetpa TO Gywov érl mavtas Tovs dKovovtas Tov Adyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10: 44). ; 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 145. 

Acts 19:9; ddapicev rods pabyntas, Kad Huepav Sudreydpuevos ev 77 
ox0An Tupdvvov, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 

school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:13; 18:23. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 
The Present Participle not infrequently denotes the same 
action which is expressed by the verb of the clause in 
which it stands. 


John 6:6; rovro 8 EXeyey wretpalwy airov, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27:41; John 21:19; Acts 9:22; Gal. 3:23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6:6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase dzexpivaro (drrexpiOn) A€ywv 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1: 26; ete. : 


Acts 15:24; érdpagay tyas Adyous dvacxevdluvres Tas Yuxas twor, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:3; 22:4; Gen. 43:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as an event. Acts 15:29; 1 Mace. 12: 22. 


123. The General Present Participle. The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, z.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 
p- 853. 


Acts 10:22; Kopyjdtos éxatovtapyys, dvip Sikatos xat oBovpevos 
tov Oedv, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; mds éyévero to SatmoviLomevw, what had happened to the 
demoniac. 

Gal. 6:6; Kowwveirw 58 6 Karnxovpevos Tov Adyov TH KaTyXOUVTE év 
macw dyabois, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14: 13. 


Matt. 5:6; paxdpio of rewavres xal SupOvres tiv dixacoovtyyy, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

Rey. 14:133; paxdprot of vexpot of €v xupiw dmobvjoKovres, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7:18. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23: 20; 
26:52; John 16: 2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus ravri dvOpdryw mepireuvouevy (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6: 13) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to be circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 AapBavduevos does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative xa@lcrara: may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly] 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 was 6 drodvwy means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.’ 


Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) repirenvouéryis not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genommen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 xadoduevos 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 13:23, ef ddrlyo ot 


1 This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, It is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yéypamrat. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. Inthe sentence, The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypdgera:, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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cwfbuevor, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther’s version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsiicker’s, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden ? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Cor.1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. 7. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that ‘‘the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action,”’ 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13:11, rév rapadiddvra adrdy, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle rapadidovs alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 
Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 
to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. HA, 856, a; G. 1289; G.MT. 140. 


Matt. 2:20; reOvjxacw yap of Cyrotvres tiv Woyhv Tod rad<ov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child’s life. See also 
John 12:17; Acts 4:84 (cf. v. 87); 10:7; Gal. 1: 28. 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are © 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) Tue ConativE Present. 


_ Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); od8@ rovs cicepxouevous adiere cioedAOerv, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 : 23. 


130. (6) Tue Present ror THE Futur, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 


Acts 21:3; éxeive yap 1rd mdotov hv aropoptilouevov Tov youov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) Tue Present or Past AcTIoN STILL IN PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9:33; evpev dé exe? dvOpwrov tiva dvopart Aiveay é& érdv dxTo 

KaTaKeimevov €ri KpaBartrov, and there he found a certain man named 


4ineas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:48; John 5:5; Acts 24:10. 
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132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of, indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal yerb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense, so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


Rem. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 


‘¢Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the participle became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [rapararixés ] in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but’ merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle.’? — Curtius, Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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‘¢ An und fiir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip des kiirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fiir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fiir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das prasentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthdlt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
iiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll.” 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 126. 


‘In siitzen wie ére.dh elrev, dryer; elmayv Tadra dmje; édv Te Paywour, 
dvacrhoovra: (Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegeniiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, weil die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstandigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Sitzen wie EF 98, cai Ban’ ératccovra Tux dv kata 
detidy Wuov, Herod. 5, 24, ed érolnoas dmrixduevos, Xen. An. I..3, 17, Bov- 
Aolunv & av dxovros dmiwyv Kupov Aabety a’rov dwedOwv, Thuk, 6, 4, €reor dé 
éyytrara dxro kal éxardy pera thy oderépay olkiow TedGo *Axpdyavra 
@xiwav, Thy wev wow awd Too’ Axpdyovros worauod dvoudeavres, olKicTas Oe 
mowjoavres Apirrdvovy kat Ivoridov, vouma 5é ra Tedgwy ddvres, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
weil es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
oder die Partizipien nur eine, beziehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 


der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.’? — 
Br. 161. 


133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 


Matt. 4:2; xai vyorevoas Huépas Tecoepdxovta Kal vixtas TecoeEpd- 
KovTa voTepov émeivacev, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; 7yepev aitriv xparnoas ths yxelpos, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 6€ iabels otk de tis eorw, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; kai weicavres Tovs dxAovs Kal ALGdoavres Tov IadAoy, 
éxvpov é£w THs 7OAEws, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; ddgavres ts mpoBécews Kexpatynkévat dpavtes dooov 
mapeX€yovto tHv Kpyrnv, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; diuxawwhevres oty ex miotews cipyvnv Exwpev pos Tov Gedr, 
having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evyapior’ 7h Oed . . . emi TH xapitTe Tod Geod TH SoH«ion 
tyiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col. 1:3, 4; etxapiorotpev TH Ged . . . dxovoavres THY TigTW dpGOy, 
we give thanks to God . . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mapxov dvaAaBav aye pera ceavtov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:13; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or codrdinate verb with and ; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (134). 


137. In some instances of the Aorist Participle of Ante- 
cedent Action, it is the inception of the action only which pre- 
cedes the action of the principal verb. And this occurs not 
only in verbs of state (cf. 35, and see Mark 5:33; Acts 23:1), 
but also in verbs of action, which in the Indicative are not 
inceptive. Acts 27:13 (134); 13:27; 2 Tim. 4:10. 


1388. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (134); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 
4:11 (134); also Luke 21:1; Acts 21:1; Acts 10: 23, R.V. 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 
Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 
infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 
by the verb. HA. 856, b; G. 1290; G.MT. 150. 

Matt. 27:4; juaprov mapadods afua Sixatov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; ov re Kadds éroinoas mrapayevouevos, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 


instances of the phrase dzoxpiGels elev); Acts 27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7:27; Gen. 48: 5, 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action most fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8:29; Acts 7:26), and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13:33; 1 Sam. 12:19). 


142. The Aorist Participle used attributively as the equiva- 
lent of a relative clause sometimes refers to an action subse- 
quent to that of the principal verb, though antecedent to the 
time of the speaker. Instances occur both in classical Greek 
(see G.MT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891) 

.and in the New Testament. 

Acts 1:16; 7 mpoetre To rvedpa TO dytov Sa ordpatos Aaveld epi 
Tovda rod yevouevov ddnyod Tots cvAAaBodow "Incodv, which the Holy 
Spirit spake before by the mouth of David concerning Judas who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus. See also Matt. 10:4; 11:21; 
John 2 Col: 

143. It should be clearly observed that the participle in 
these cases does not by its tense denote either antecedence to 
the time of speaking or subsequence to that of the principal 
verb. The participle is properly timeless, and the time-rela- 
tions are learned from the context or outside sources. 


144. Whether the Aorist Participle used adverbially, as the 
equivalent of an adverbial or codrdinate clause, ever refers to 
an action subsequent to that of the principal verb is more 
difficult to determine. No certain instance has been observed 
in classical Greek, though several possible ones occur. See 
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Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423) cited by Carter, and Thue. II. 
49, 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. See also 
Hom. Il. E. 369; N. 35, and Pindar, Pyth. IV. 189. 


145. The New Testament furnishes one almost indubitable 
instance of an Aorist Participle so used if we accept the best 
attested text. 

Acts 25:18, "Aypirmas 6 BactXeds Kal Bepvixn xatyvrncay eis Kauoa- 


piav doracdpevor Tov Ppotov, Agrippa the King and Bernice arrived 
at Cesarea and saluted Festus. 


The doubt concerning the text rests not on the insufficiency 
of the documentary evidence, but on the rarity of this use of 
the participle. Cf. Hort in WH. II. App. p. 100. “The 
authority for -duevon is absolutely overwhelming, and as a 
matter of transmission -duevo. can only be a correction. Yet 
it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no prior corrup- 
tion of some kind.” With this case should also be compared 
Acts 16:23; 22:24; 23:35; 24:23, where the participle, 
which is without the article and follows the verb, is most 
naturally interpreted as referring to an action subsequent in 
thought and fact to that of the verb which it follows, and 
equivalent to xaé with a codrdinate verb. These instances are 
perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Aa. § 76.d; and ef. 
Dan. 2 : 26, 27; 3: 13, 24, 26, 27, etc. 

In Rom. 4:19, kal uh doGevqoas rH wlore xarevdnoev rd éavTod cOpua 
[75] vevexpwuévor, the participle doervjoas, though preceding the verb, is 
naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the action 
denoted by xarevénoev. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist Participle 
denoting a subsequent action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb, 9: 12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if edpduevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of elc7Oev. But it is possible that ele#\Gerx is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 


the subsequent offering of the blood, and that edpduevos is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in R.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2:7 yerduevos 
is related to \a8dv as a participle of identical action ; the relation of aBuy 
to éxévwoev is less certain. It may denote the same action as éxéywoep 
. Viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to éxévwoev. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles dovs and rAnpogopndels may be understood as together 
defining évedurauwOn 77 lore, though dors is strictly subsequent to éveduva- 
4#46y. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 3:18, where fworoinéels is clearly subse- 
quent to dréGavev [or éradev], but is probably to be taken together with 
Gavarw6els as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpiords drat rept 
Guapridy dwébavey, dixacos Urep ddlkwy, tva duds mpocaydyn TE beg. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9:12; xai edev dvdpa . . . “Avaviav dvopare eioeAOovra Kat ém- 
Oevra aired yxetpas, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:3; 11:3; 
26:13; 2 Pet. 1:18. 

Luke 4:23; dca jKovoapev yevoueva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with AavOdvw denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13: 2), the similar construction with ¢@avw 
and rvyxdvw, not at all. HA. 856,b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16:2, 6 dmoxretvas [ipas] defy Aatpeiav tpoo pepe TO Hew, Means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 


Heb. 2:10; érperey yap aird, 8’ ov Ta mavta Kal Ov ov Ta TavTa, 
moAAovs viovs eis d0fav dyayovta Tov apxnyov THS TwTnpias aiTav 
da rabypatwv TeAeL@oat, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyaydvra is neither antecedent nor subsequent to teAea- 
gat, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by dre 7yayev or év TO ayayetv (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; 7. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive.1 But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase és ¢\afe referred in Greek 
to past time, os dy Ady to present or futuretime. It is not probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 AaSdy was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 \aBwy he sometimes thought 6s €\aBe, sometimes ds Ay AdBy. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \afw» meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus for 
6 \aBdy in Matt. 25 : 16 os é\aBe might have stood, and it may be trans- 
lated, he that received; while for 6 éuécas in Matt. 23 : 20 ds dv éuboy 
might have stood, and it_may be translated, whoever sweareth; and for 
6 vropelvas in Matt. 24:18 6s Ay bropelvy might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12: 8-10. But these 
differences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer— would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 \aBdy and 6 bropelvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 duécas is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense, but to aid in a fuller interpretation of the 
facts of the case. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


1W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bib. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
11343 138317. 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any jixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life —have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts 10: 35. 


THE FUTURE PARTIOIPLE, 


152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
856; G. 1288. 
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Acts. 24:11; ov mAciovs city pou jyépar bidexa dd’ Hs dvéByv mpooky- 
, > > . . 

vnowv eis Tepovoadrp, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 


1 Cor. 15:37; od 76 capa 7d yernodpevov omeipets, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


Bem. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. 1v. pp. 97 ff.; Br. 168. 


153. The Present Participle péAdwv followed by an Infini- 
tive of another verb is used as a periphrasis for a Future 
Participle of the latter verb, but with a somewhat different 
range of use. To express that which is to take place, either 
form may be used. But pedAwv is not used to express the 
purpose of an action, and is used, as the Future Participle is 
not, to express intention without designating the intended 
action as the purpose of another act. SeeJohn12: 4 (cf. John 
6 : 64); Acts 18:14; 20: 3, 7. 


THE PERFEOT PARTIOIPLE. 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. A. 856; G. 1288. 


Acts 10:17; of dv8pes ot dreoraApevot . . . eréatnoav én Tov mvAGva, 
the men who had been sent . . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; rerAnpwpevoe raons THs yvdoeus, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; éyvwy dvvapuv eeAnrAvOviay dm’ éuod, I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle 6». The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 
Col. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 
John 11:44; e&9rAOev & reOvnxds SeSenévos tods 7d8as Kal Tas xelpas 

ketpiais, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 

foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5:15, écyyxoéra, noting the 


Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, droxexpuppevny, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 


MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD, 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
G. 1317. 


John 1:1; év dpxy jv 6 Adyos, in the beginning was the Word. 

Mark 4:7; kat xapzrov ovx édwxev, and it yielded no fruit. 

Matt. 2:2; mod éoriv 6 TeyOeis Bacireds trav lovdaiwy, where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? 

John 1:38; ri Cyretre, what are ye seeking ? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; éav uy vip ce, ovk éxets pepos per’ €n00, if I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as dy, «ide, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, etc. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(b) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 


than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 


Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. _ 


ss / f, 2 
PY bouts nbietopes 


THE SUBJUNOTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866,1; G. 1344; B. p.209; WM. p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; dc tronovns tpéxwpev Tov mpoxeiwevov Nulv dy@va, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; dyamyroi, dyar@uev dAAnAovs, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
ddes or Sedpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; dges éxBadw 7d xapdos éx Tod dpOaduod cov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7:34. 


The sense of d¢es in Matt. 27:49 and of dere in Mark 15: 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., dg¢lnu, 2, E.). 

In Matt, 21:38 (Mark 12:7) debre is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive, 


Ait ‘a iat . Clan ace 


os 


ee ea 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dye, pépe, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257 ; 
B. p. 210; Wd. p. 356. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with ju7 to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. HA. 866, 2; G. 1346; 
G.MT. 259. 


Matt. 6:34; ux otv pepysvyonre eis THV avptov, be not therefore anxious 
Sor the morrow. 

Heb. 3:8; uy oxAnpivyte tas Kapdias buav, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; Kat py civevéynyns quads els Tetpacpov, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with py. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
py and a Present Imperative with py is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AdAet Kal px oiwmnons, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; px dduxnonre thy yqv, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éyw elu, pip PoPeiobe, it is I, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; pnxeére apaprave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 
Mark 13:21; xal tore édv tis tpiv ein “Ide Side 6 xpuords “Ide 


éxet, pn morevere, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24:23. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16:11; 2 Thess. 2:3. 


167. The strong negative, od pj, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 

Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predictive, asin R.V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, od uh daynre, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21:19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov ua) being unusual in prohibitions. 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 
having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3; G. 1858. 


Luke 3:10; ri otv roijowpev, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; ris é& tpav ee dirov . . . cal ein aire, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done ; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 


Matt. 16:18; riva A€yovow ot dvOpwroe elvax Tov vidv Tod dvOpwrov, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John 7:45; Acts 17:18. 


(6) The rhetorical question of fact. 

1 Cor. 9:1; ov« eiut drdaroAos, am I not an apostle ? 

Luke 23:31; dre ei év typo EVAw tadra rovodow, év To Enpe Ti yevnrat, 
Sor uf they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11:5; 16:11. 


(c) The interrogative deliberative question. 

Mark 12:14; ddpev, 7 py Sper, shall we give, or shall we not give? See 
also Matt. 6:31; 18:21; Luke 22: 49. 
(d) The rhetorical deliberative question. 


Rom. 10:14; was oty émxaréowvra eis Sv ovK ériorevoav; TOs dé 
MUTTEVTWOLY OU OK HkOVTGV; .. . THs de KnpvEwow éay py arooTa- 
AGowy, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? .. . how 
shall they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 


14:34; John 6: 68. 

Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences. 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future Indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by OéAcis, OéAere, or BovAcobe. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb 6cAav is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by iva, but fva never occurs when the verb 
6é\ev is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, i.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; rod OeXeus ETOIUdoT wer, where wilt thou that we make ready ? 
See also Matt. 26:17; 27:17, 21; Mark 10:36, 51; 14:12; 15:9; 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (va) Matt. 7:12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:5. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
Aorist Subjunctive is used with ov yu in the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. HA. 1032; @. 1860. 


Heb. 13:5; od py ce dvO otd ov py ce éyxataXire, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 13:30; Luke 9: 27, et freg. Cf. Gild. in A.J.P. 111. 202 f. 


Rem. In Luke 18:7 and Rev. 15: 4 the Subjunctive with ov yu is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173, This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ov 4 in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with od «see 66; cf. Gild. us. 
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‘< 
174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. 
It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without av to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 


1 Pet. 1:25; xapis uty Kal eipyvy tAnOvvOein, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; adros d€ 6 Kvpios ris eipyyns don tpiv Ti eipyrny, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five-times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
So wscols GO: 2,103 12% los Sela y 112d, 11 91625, 1331 Cor..65 15) 
Gal. 2:17; 3:21; 6:14; 1 Thess. 3:11, 12; 5:23; 2 Thess. 2:17; 3:5, 
16; 2 Tim. 1:16, 18; Philem. 20; Heb. 13:21; 1 Pet. 1:2; 2 Pet. 1:2; 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11:14 and Acts 8:20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


177. The phrase uh yévorro,is.an Optative of Wishing which strongly 


deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Ltft. on Gal. 2:17. On Gal. 6:14 cf. 1 Macc. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with dv 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 


NS 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872; G. 1327 ff. 


Acts 8:31; mas yap dv Suvaiuny éav pn tis ddnyjoet pe, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me? 

Acts 17:18; rié dv OéAou 6 areppoAdyos ovTos A€yetv, what would this 
babbler wish to say ? 


179. The Optative with 4» occurs in the New Testament only in Luke’s 
writings: Luke *1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:36]; Acts *5:24; 
+8:31; *10:17; +17: 18; [26:29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with ft are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA.873; G. 13842. 


Matt. 5:42; r@ airotvri oe dds, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; rd mvedua py oBevvute, quench not the spirit. 


Rem. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 364. 


181. Tue ImprerRattive Moop is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 


Mark 9:22; add’ ef te dvvy, BonOnoov juiv orrayxncbels Ed’ Huas, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; xat elray of drooroda to Kupiw Tpdcbes Huiy miorw, 

and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith. 
John 17:11; wdrep aye, trHpnoov aitors ev td dvouari cov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. Tux Imprrative Moon is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; of 38 Sacuoves rapexddovy airov Aéyovtes El exBdr- 
Aes Was, dardareiAov nuas cis THY dyeAnv Tov xolpwr. Kal ere 
airois “Yrayere, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
them, Go. 

John 2:19; dmexpi6n Inoots xai rev airois Avoare rdov vadv TodTov 
kat [év] tpioly npepats éyepS adrov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; Kai (ei) ovtws ddeirer yiverOat, 6 Bera roeirw* ody 
dpaptdaver- yapeirwoav, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will ; he sinneth not ; let them marry. 


183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 


Luke 6:37; pa xpivere, kal ov py xpiOnre, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. Cf. John 2:19, above. 


184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


*s 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified 
as follows: 


I. SuBSTANTIVE. 


(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 357-360). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (334-356). 

(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


II. ADJECTIVE. 


(1) Appositive (211, 213). 
(2) Relative (289-333, in part). 
(8) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


Ill. Apversiar, denoting 


(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 321-333). 

(2) Place (289-316, in part). 

(8) Condition (238-277, 296-315). 

(4) Concession (278-288). 

(5) Cause (228-233, 294). 

(6) Purpose ([188-196], 197-199, 317). 

(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part; 318, 319). 
(8) Result (218, 219, 284-237). 

(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 

in part). 


Rem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 


way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
847) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 


Moods in clauses introduced by final particles. . 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause... . . .«. CL 6298083" 
Moods in clauses of result . . . . .. . . 234-237. 
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Moods in conditional sentences. . . . . . . 238-277. 
Moods in concessive sentences. . .-. . . . 278-288. 
Moods in relative clauses. . ... . . « . . 289-883) 
Definite relative clauses . .. .. . . 292-295. 
Conditional relative clauses .. . . . . 296-316. 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. . . . 317-820. 
Relative clauses introduced by éws, etc. . . 3821-333. 
AndirectuD iscourseea-cam eet ach Gl Let te | kn 9B04=856. 
Construction after cal éyévero, etc. . . . . . 857-8360. 


MOODS IN OLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


188. Cuassirication. Under the general head of clauses 
introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 
Greek : 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. The relations expressed by the 
clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations ; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses ; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the seven classes of clauses 
named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses, less 
frequently the Future Indicative. 


Rem. Concerning the Present Indicative after tva, see 198, Rem. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, d7rws, and py. 

Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 


griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber’s 
work) in A.J. P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 53 ff. 


191. New Testament USE oF iva. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This sion 
of the use of tva As. one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. “Iva oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs iva in classical Greek. Cf. G.MT. 311. 


192. New Testament Use oF dros. “Ozws occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. 


193. New TxrstamentT Use oF pw. My is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. Cf. G.MT. 
307-310, 339, 352. 


194. ‘Os, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. “Odpa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 312, 314. 


195. In classical Greek, final clauses and object clauses after verbs 
of striving, etc., frequently have érws dv or ws dv. G.MT. 328; Meist. 
p. 212. According to Gild. dy gives to the clause, except in the formal 
language of inscriptions, a relative or conditional force, dws dy being 
equivalent to 7» mws. A.J.P.1v. pp. 422, 425; vi. pp. 538-73; L. and 8S. 
8rws. In the New Testament érws dy occurs four times (8rws alone forty- 
nine times), always in a final clause proper. In Luke 2:35; Acts3: 19; 
15:17 the contingent color may perhaps be detected ; but in Rom. 3: 4, 
quoted from the Septuagint, it is impossible to discover it. 


196. “Orws after verbs of fearing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. <A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optativeor the Subjunctive. HA. 881; G@. 1866. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 


Matt. 7:1; ya xpivere, iva pn KpiOnre, judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Rom. 1:11; érurof yap idety ipas, va Te peTadO xdpiopa duly mvev- 
parixov, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift. 

Rom. 9:17; «is aird rovro eéyyepda oe drus evdeiEwpar ev oot THY 
dvvapiv pov, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 
show in thee my power. 

Acts 28:27; xal trois dPOadrpovs airdv éxxdppvoav’ pn tote wow 
Tots 6pOadApois, and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. HA. 881, ¢; 
G. 1866; B. pp. 234 f.; WM. pp. 360f.; WT. pp. 289 f. 


Luke 20:10; dméoreAev pos Tovs yewpyors SotAov, va . . . SWcovow, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 


Rem. Some MSS. give a Present Indicative after fva in John 5:20; 
Gal. 6:12; Tit. 2: 4; Rev. 12:6; 18:17. In1 John 5:20 ywdoxoueyr is 
probably pregnant in force, ‘‘that we may know, and whereby we do 
know.’ Zmdodre in Gal. 4:17, and gduvcofcGe in 1 Cor. 4: 6 are regarded 
by Hort (WH. II. App. p. 167), Schmiedel (WS. p. 52), and Blass 
(Grammatik, p. 207), as Subjunctives. On John 17:3 see 213, Rem. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after 8rws, rarely after uj, ws, and 8ppa, never after Iva. 
G.MT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after tva ; a few instances occur after ui (ujrore) and one after 8rws. 
The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive and Future 
Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, after the same 
conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, or both Future 
and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 18:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 14:10; 20: 10 3 
Mere Sia yen 7:3; 17:2; Acts 21; 24; 28:27; Rom. 3:4; Gal. 2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
fot 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, etc. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
ing, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs é7rws and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 1878; G.MT. 355. 

In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both fa and draws; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 
Mark 5:18; mapexdda abrov 6 dapovcbels iva per’ airod 7, he who 

had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 
Luke 10:2; den6nre otv rot xupiov Tot Oepicpod drws épydras éxBdAy 

eis Tov Oepicpov avrov, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 

he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 


16:20; Acts 23:15; 1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor. 8:6; Mark 13:18 
(cf. Matt. 24:20); Luke 22:46 (cf. v. 40). 


Rem. In Eph. 1:17 dey (Subjunctive) should be read rather than 6¢7 
(Optative). Cf. 225, Rem. 2. 


201. The use of %va in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT. 357. In the New Testament 
tva occurs much more frequently than 8rws in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of ‘exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the fva and dus clauses. Kedevw and the 
compounds of rdécow take only the Infinitive. “EvréAAopat 
employs both constructions. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 6éAw when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by iva. Here also belongs the verb 
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drov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
kdprtw ta yovara (Eph. 3:14), and prefay roodpar ext ray 
mpocevyav (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; ef. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for zpocevxouat. 


204, In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 13:34. 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, ete. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by é7rws with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 885; G. 1872. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and iva more fre- 
quently than das. 


John 12:10; éBovreticavro 8 ot dpyepets tva Kal rov Adlapov dzro- 


kTeivwowy, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. - 


Rey. 3:9; 80d roijow airors iva néovow Kal mpooKuvyncovetw évwmov 
T@v TOdaY Gov, Kal yrOow OTL eyo Hyarnod oe, behold, I will make 
them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16, 17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning to care 
for, to take heed, is negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
py Cnstead of drws py) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G@. 1375; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts 13:40; 1 Cor.8:9; 10:12; Gal.6:1; Col. 2:8; 1 Thess. 
5:15; Heb. 3:12. 

“Ors wy with the Future in classical Greek, and iva yw with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11:37; 2 John 8. 
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207. “Orws occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3:6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. drws, II. 2. 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209, It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether yy} with ~/ 


the Subjunctive after dpa or épare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 307); and though in the 
New Testament dpa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9: 30; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, 4 with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

M7 with the Subjunctive after Bdérw is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that B\érw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances thé second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with u7, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb. 12:25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 13:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by tva (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coor- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
Bdére, and in 2 John 8 Bdérere, is followed by tva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In' Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with yu is evidently an objective 
clause. 


Rem. Concerning Luke 11: 35, see B. p. 248; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p. 681; WT. p. 503; Th. uy, II.2; R.V. ad loc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9:23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13: 13. 

The verbs fyréw and dpinmt, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by ia with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; ef. also 1 Cor. 
4:2. 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) Supsect of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. | Cf. 200, 208. q 


Yo Wve ' 


1 Cor. 4:2; fyretra év rots oikovopos iva mioTdos TIs ce it is. 


required in stewards that a man be found faithful. fq vol hte OF 

Rev. 9:4; kat éppéOy adrais iva pa pian GdiKHTOVTW Tov XOpToV THS vis, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypamrat implies command or will); 
Rey. 9:5. 


213. (b) Sussect, PREDICATE, OR APPOSITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. 


John 4:34; €udv BpOpyd éorw wva rouow rd OeXynpa Tod mwempavrds 
HE Kal TeAELTW TO Epyov avTod, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. 

John 15:12; avrn éoriv » évtody H Eun, ta dyarare dAAjdovs, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1:43; 
John 6:29, 39, 40; 15:8, 18; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 3:1; 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17:8 and is 
adopted by Tisch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) Sussxcr of phrases signifying it is profitable, it is 
sufficient, ete. 
Matt. 10:25; dpxeroy tO paOnty iva yevytae ws 6 diddoKados adrod, 


it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
5:29, 30; 18:6; Luke 17:2; John 11:50; 16:7; 1 Cor. 4:3. 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives signifying authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


Mark 11:28; 7 ris cou édwxev rHv eLovoiay Tavryv iva Tadta Tous, 
or who gave thee this authority to do these things ? 

John 12:23; édyrAvbev 4 apa iva dofac67 5 vids Tov dvOpurov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
SS) dake 7316; John 1327; 2:25; 16:2, 32: 1 John 2:27; 
Rey. 21: 23. 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; "ABpadp 6 raryp ipav yyoAddoaro ta i8y THY qyEpav 
Thy eunv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; mAypdcaré pov rHv xapav va Td aitd ppovyte, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15:10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the iva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polyc. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by iva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; ris qyaprev, ovros 7 ot yovels adrod, iva tuPrds yevvnGy7, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind ? 

1 Thess. 5:4; tyets Sé, adeAdoi, otk eore ev oKoTE, va 7 ymepa 
tas ws KAértas katadaBy, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (cf. 


Heb. 6:10 — Infinitive in similar construction) ; 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:18; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by iva is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, eg., 1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently ; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more eyident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result - 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from, the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas.1:4; 4 8& dropovy epyov 
TéAcov éxerw, iva Hre TeAeot Kal ddAdKAypor, and let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10: 36; 
bropovns yap exeTe xpelav iva TO HéAnpa Tov Geod romnoayres Kouionobe 
tH erayyeriav, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the iva clause expresses the purpose of éyérw. In the second, _ 
though the purpose of izopovy is contained in the clause iva 
.. . erayyeAtav, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of ézopovy is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the fa clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of wa with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of dare with the Infinitive. Cf. 370, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582-584. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
iva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the wa clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by wtva denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11: 25; WM. 
p. 574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
iva clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rey. 13:18 is the most probable instance of tva denoting 
actual result ; ta... mop is probably equivalent to wore movety, and is 
epexegetic of weydda. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 
_ Respecting tva rAnpwOf, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel never uses 
Wa to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of 8rws (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with iva. 
With 1:22; 2:15; 4:14; 12:17; 21:4; 26:66, cf. 2:28; 8:17; 13:36. 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of iva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 319-821. Concerning whether 
wa in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: ‘‘“Iva ist niemals é«Barixédy, so dass, sondern 
immer redixdy, damit,’? —the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 836 ff.; WT. pp. 457-462; WM. 
pp. 573-578 ; B. pp. 235-240: ‘* And although it [va] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for wore with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted. field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the-N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force,”’ p. 289. Hunzinger, 
‘¢Die in der klassischen Gricitit nicht gebréuchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel ‘va im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,’’ in Zeitschrift 
Siir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-643 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion —‘‘dass iva im N.T, in allen 
Fallen final verstanden werden kann,’’ unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term jinal. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ yx with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. HA. 887; G. 1878. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12:20; poBodpar yap pH mus EOdv odx olovs HéAw evpw tyas, for 

I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as I 

would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


Rem. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., rév \ady denoting 
the persons feared, and ui \OacdGow the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oféa illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4: 11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or époBodvro ... Aady may 
be taken as parenthetical, and uw A\Bacddow made to limit Fryer avrous, 
ob pera Blas; so Tisch. and WH. 


Rem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
12:21. 


225. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5: 39, and Matt. 25: 9. 


Rem. 1. 2 Tim. 2: 25, uh wore Su abrots 6 Beds perdvoray is probably 
best explained in the same way. For the gentleness and meekness in 
dealing with those that oppose themselves, which he has enjoined, the 
apostle adds the argument, [ fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest on the assumption that they are past repentance you 
be found dealing in harshness with those to whom God will yet grant 
repentance. 


Rem. 2. Awy (Subjunctive) is to be preferred to 5g (Optative) in 
this passage as in Eph. 1:17. See the evidence in WS. p. 120 that this 
form occurs as a Subjunctive not only in the Old Ionic language, but in 
inscriptions of the second century s.c. Cf. WH.II. App. p. 168. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 307, 352. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, ¢.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1380. 


Gal. 4:11; hoBodpat duas py ws ix Kexoriaxa eis buds, I am afraid 
I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 
1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by dri, dirt, éxed, ered, érerdiprep, ed” %, 
ete. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 
moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 


John 14:19; dru €yw £0 Kal tpets Cnoere, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; éwet Cyrdwrai ore rrevpdrwv, zpos THY oikodopLIV TIS 
éxxAnoias Cnretre iva repicceinre, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also Luke 1:1; Acts 15:24; Rom. 5:12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or - implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it is expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; éet ri rowncovow ot BarriLopevor trép T&v vexpdr, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised] they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; éet ovx dv éxavcavto mpoodpepopevat, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered? i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5: 38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; kal drav mpooedynabe, ok écecbe ws ot troxpitac: drt 
dirotow év Talis ovvaywyais Kal év tals ywviais tov waTELdv 
éorares mpocevyerOar, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6:16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, ydp is used instead of dre). See also Luke 11:32; 
1 Cor. 1:22, and cf. v. 21, where the same conjunction ézevdy intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
é.g., when one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rev. 3:16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 231) ; and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 230), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles ri, érel, ée.d7) have substantially the force of ydp. 


233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by Sd 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by dore. HA. 927; G. 1449. 

ee 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result-which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
may be used when the result is obviously actual. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say ovtws dvdyrot 
€oTe Wore TO advvaToV TiOTEVETE OF OUTWS dvdyTOL éoTE WOTE TO dOU- 
vatov muorevety, With little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. G.MT. 582, 583; HA. 927; G. 1450, 
1451. 

The use of the Infinitive is the older idiom, Attic writers show on 
the whole a tendency to an increased use of the Indicative, Aristophanes 
and Xenophon, e.g., using it more frequently than the Infinitive. See 
Gild. A.J. P. v1. 161-175 ; xiv. 240-242. But in the New Testament the 
Infinitive greatly predominates, occurring fifty times as against twenty- 
one instances of the Indicative, but one of which is in a clause clearly 
subordinate. 


On wore introducing a principal clause see 237. On different concep- 
tions of result, and the use of the Infinitive to express result, see 869-371. 


236. The Indicative with wore expresses actual result. 


John 3:16; ovrws yap Hydrycev 6 eds Tov KOcpov Bote Tov vidv TOV 
povoyevy edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 
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Rem. With John 3:16, which is the only clear instance in the New 
Testament of Wore with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes 
as to constitute a subordinate clause, is usually reckoned also Gal. 2: 13. 


237. The clause introduced by dare is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases dore 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927,a; G. 1454. 

Mark 2:28; wore xipids eat 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov Kai Tov gGaBBarov, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

1 Cor. 5:8; dore €opralwpev, wherefore let us keep the feast. 

1 Thess. 4:18; Wore wapaxadetre dAAnAOUs ev Tols Adyots TovTots, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 


MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENOES. 


238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 

Thus in the sentence, If he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 


do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Jf [in any in- 
stance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, Jf he has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, Jf he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, If any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, Jf any one [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:5, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 

. . to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. Soin 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3:17, if any man is destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, if a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
‘position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


Rem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


Rem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not froin the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker’s 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf., e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18: 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ed with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative; any form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G.13890. 


John 15:20; ef éué ediwéav, cal tuas duwfovow, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; ef 8& rvevpare dyeoGe, ovk eore id vopor, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
16:11; Acts 5:39; Rom. 4:2; 8:10; Gal. 2:17; Rev. 20:15. 


Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives u7 and od in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by e& with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 


Matt. 19:10; ef ovrws éoriv 7 airia Tod avOpdrov peTa THs yuvatkds, ov 
ouppépea yapnoat, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt. 6:30; Gal. 2:21; cf. Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of «i and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3:12; 7:23; Rom. 5:10. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filed condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23 : 35, 37; John 18:23; Rom. 4:2; Gal. 5:11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
@ conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
of a future event. 1Cor.9:11. Cf. GMT. 407. 


247. In a few instances édv is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 3:8; 1 John 5: 15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by ei with a past tense of the, 


Indicative ; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative ” 


with dv. HA. 895; G. 13897. 
The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 
time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 
John 11:21; Kupue, ei 7s dde ovx dv dréBavev 6 ddeAgos pov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
Gal. 1:10; ef ere avOpairas ypecxov, Xpiorod SotAos ovk dv nny, if I 
were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Heb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. “Avy is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f£., 225f.; WM. pp. 382 f.; WT. pp. 305£.; cf. G.MT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; ei wy Fv odros apa Geod, odx 7dvvato rotety ovdey, if this 

man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26 : 24; 

John 15:22; 19:11; 1 Cor. 5:10; Gal. 4:15; Heb. 9:26. 


250. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by éay (or av) with 
the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. HA. 898; 
G. 1408. 


Matt. 9:21; éay povov dYwpat rod tuariov aitod cwOyncopuat, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; éav tis euot dkaxovy tyunoe aitov o tatyp, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; éav ayamaré pe, Tas évroAds Tas Euas Typynoere, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
4°19; Gal. 5:23; Jas. 2:15, 16, 


251. In addition to édy with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 


Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 


252. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 


a 7 > ‘\ « Lal 
Luke 9:13; ovdk ciolvy Huy rrelov } dproe wevre Kal ixOves Svo, ed prpre 
Ld M3 A / Aa 
mopevOevres Huets dyopdowpev eis rdvta Tov adv TovTov Bpwuara, 
we have no more than five loaves and two fishes; unless we are to go 


and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G.MT. 453, 454 ; Clapp in 
T.A.P.A. 1887, p. 49 ; 1891, pp. 88 £.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, fin. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason, Thus in Luke 9:13 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question: wnless indeed — are we to go? 
i.e., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
preference for the more common ei u# andetre.. . elre over the somewhat 
unusual éav wy and édyre.. . édvre may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5: 10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 3:11, 12, cf. 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between e{ with the Subjunctive and édy with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


254. (b) Ei or édy with the Future Indicative. 


2 Tim. 2:12; ef dpvnodpcba, Kaxeivos dpvncerat nas, if we shall deny 
him, he also will deny us. 

Acts 8:31; éav py Tis odnynoe pe, unless some one shall guide me. 
See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. Ei with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. G.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of ef followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2: 12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., T.A.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 123 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; ef éxBddrAcls Huds, dardoterov Has «is THY ayeAnv TOV 
xoipwv, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10:27 (cf. v. 28); 2 John 10; Gen. 4:14; 20:7; 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5:29, 30; 18:8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 Tim. 2: 12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if I shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16: 28, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ei with the Indicative or éay with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to «¢ with the Optative. 
This principle applies even when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 342, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 


Acts. 20:16; gomevdev yap ei Suvarov ein aitd Thy puepav THs TevTy- 
KooTys yeverOat eis “lepoooAvpa, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
sentence ei dvvarov ein represents the protasis of the sentence éay 
duvarov 9 yevnodueba which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless ei dvvawro is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by éav with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative; the 
apodosis by the Optative with adv. HA.900; G@. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 


1 Pet. 3:17; xpetrrov yap dyaBoro.dvras, ci OeAOL TS OANA TOd Geod, 
TATXELW 7) KakoToLovvTas, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
14:10; 15:37; 1 Pet. 3:14. 


260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by éav with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894,1; G. 
1393, 1. 


John 11:9; éav tis wepiraty év TH Hepa, ov mpooKorrea, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim. 2:5; éay d€ xal GOAq Tis, ov oredavotTat édav py Vvouipws 
aOAnon, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3:24; John 7:51; 
12:24; 1 Cor. 7:39, 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT. 467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; ef ris epxetar mpos pe Kal ov pucel... THv WrxnV 
éavrod, ov dvvarat eval pov pabnrys, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force ééy with the 
Subjunctive occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ei 8€ 6 od Brerouev eAriLoper, Ov tropovns dzexdexoueBa, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. See also Jas. 1:26. 


262. The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3: 24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7 : 3. 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of édy with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 


John 8:31; éav tpets pedvnte €v TO AOyH TO Ena, GANOGs paPnTal pod 
€ore, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1: 9; édv oporoyGuev tas duaptias Auav, misTds éorw Kal 
Sikatos iva aby puiv tas dpuaptias, if we shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1:40; John 19:12; Acts 26:5. 


264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19:10 (243) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
@ general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
édy ovrws éx7, ob cuuddper yaufoa: would mean, If in any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then tt is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Cf. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894,2; G. 
1393, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. 


Acts 8:31; mas yap av duvaiunv éay pn tis odnynoe pe, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me ? 


268. (>) An apodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; ei ratra oldare, paxdpiol ore éav TounTe aita, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with « or édéy is some- 
times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti Oédreré por Sotvat kaye iptv rapaddcw airov, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; ravra dca rpocevxecbe kal aireioGe, micrevere Ste €Aa- 
Bere, xai €orae byt, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


Rem. In Jas. 1:5, alrelrw is the apodosis of ef 6é ris dudy delrerar 
copias, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do@jcera.. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1: 62; 
Acts 17:18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 


Luke 13:9; xadv pév rrowjon Kaprov eis TO weAAov — ef OF pnye, Exxdwets 
avryv, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 23:9. 


272. Ei with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf, Hr. 48, 9, a. 


Mark 8:12; dunv A€yw, ci SoOjoerae TH yeved ravry onpetov, verily I 
say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3:11; 4:3, 5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ed, m1. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 
omitted. 


Rom. 4: 14; c yap of éx vomov KAnpovouor, Kexévwrar } miotis Kad 
Karnpyntat 9 érayyeXia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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Jaith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Rom. 8; 17; 11:16; 1.Cor.7:5, 8; 12:19; 1 Pet. 3:14. In 2 Cor. 
11:16 «dy stands for xat éeay dEnobe. 


274. (g) Ei wy without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of except. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
Ltft. on Gal. 1:7, 19. 


275. (h) Bi de wy and «i de wyye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
ééy rather than ¢@. Matt.9:17; Luke 10:6; 13:9; Rev. 2:5. 
G.MT. 478; B. p. 393. 


276. (i) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by «i or édy. In the New 
Testament they occur with « only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 3:12; duxw 8& ef Kal xaraddBu, but I press on, if so be that 1 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; of Acloves @evto Bovdyv dvaxPjvar éxeiBev, ei ws 
Svvawro Katavrncavtes eis Poivixa mapaxepagat, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Phenix, and winter there. See also Mark 11:13; Acts 8:22; 17:27; 
Romi 10-elle 14>) Phil 32 Li: 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by «i has nearly the force of a clause introduced by 6ru. 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; cf. 1 John 3:13. 


MOODS IN OONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis ; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1:8, eg., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in zap’ o edyyyeAtodpeba is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis dvdeua éorw, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in jpets 7} 
dyyedos €€ obpavod, which is emphasized by the xaé, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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If any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema]; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by e (édv) 
kat OF kai ci (édv). But a clause introduced by e or édy alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in the form. Matt. 26: 33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14: 31 (cf. Matt. 26: 35). 


280. Ei (édv) xa concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
xai may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and’ suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, e.g., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14: 29. 


281. Kai «i (éav) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1:8; 1 Pet. 3:1 (but cf. WH.). The force of the xa is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 


apodosis. 


Rem. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of ei 
cat and xal ei, ‘‘ generally with this difference, that ei caf implies an ad- 
mitted fact ‘even though,’ cal ef a somewhat improbable supposition ; 
‘even if.’’? See other statements and references in Th. ef HI. 7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 


the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be distinguished from the cases of xal ef (édv) and et 
(é4v) xal concessive are those in which e (édv) is conditional and caf means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6 : 32, 33, 34; John 8 : 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11:15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor. we aaheetl 8 
11). Such asupposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 
2 Cor. 7:8; dre ei Kat €Avrynoa twas ev TH EriotoAn, ov peTapeAopat, 

Sor; though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 

also Luke 18:4; 2 Cor. 4:16; 7:12; 11:6; 12.11; Phil. Seay; 

Col. 2:5; Heb. 6:9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 


(a) They take «i cad or ei, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 


Luke 11:8; ei xat ov ddéce avtd dvaoras Sa 75 evar pirov avrodr, did 
ye THY dvadiav abrod éyepHels Siva aiTG dowv ypy{Let, though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14:29. 


a 
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(0) They take éay kai, xai édv, or édv, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kai édvy introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 


Gal. 6:1; €av Kat rpodnudOy dvOpwros ev tun waparrdépart, vpeis of 
TVEVpATLKOL KaTapTileTe TOV ToLODTOY ev mvEvpaTL mpaiTyTOS, even if 
a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, eestor such 
a one in a spirit on meekness. 

Gal..1;.8; dANG. kal é€av 7pecs 7 dyyeos eg ovpavot evayyedionrat 
[iptv] map’ 0 evnyyeAtcducOa iptv, dvdbeua ~orw, but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22 : 67, 68; John 8:16; 10:38; Rom. 9:27. 


Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
8314) 1 Cor, 9:16. Cf. 263. 


286. The New Testament furnishes no olear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
8:14, ef kal rdoxoire Sid Sixacoovynr, waxdpion, the use of cal before rdoxore 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287, The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2: 5 (first clause) under 260 ; 
2 Tim. 2:13. 


288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Even 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to kal et; though and although 


to «i Kai. 
MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes : 


\ 


J. Definite Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, 7.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event ; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, He received whatever projit 
was made, meaning, In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
projit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 


\ 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, Jf any profit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1:12, but as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth ? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, ~ 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, Jf at any time they saw him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by éws and other words meaning until, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 


I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 

II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 

III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 


IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning wntil. 


I. DerinitE RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, ds, 
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darts, ofos, dcos, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, ére, ws (expressing either time or man- 


ner), drov, worep, etc. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909; G. 1427. 


John 6:63; Ta pypata a éyd AeAdAnKa tyiv mvedua éoTw Kal Coy 
€or, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 

John 12:36; ws To pas exere, murrevere cis TO POs, while ye have the 
light, believe on the light. 

Gal. 4:4; ore 8 7AGev TO TANpwpa Tod xXpovov, eLarecretrey 6 eds 
Tov viov avTod, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 

Jas. 2:26; dorep 7d cdua xXwpis tvevpatos vexpov éotiv, OUTS Kal 
H wloTts xwpis epywv vexpa éotiy, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 

Rev. 3:11; xpdre o éxets, hold fast that which thou hast. 

Rey. 21:16; xat rd pyxos aitys dcov Td 7AaTos, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2; oirwes dreBdvouev TH) apaptia, mas ért Cyoopev év airy, 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein ? 

Jas. 4:13, 14; dye viv of A€yovres yuepov 7) avptov rropevodpueba 
cis THvdE THY TOAW Kal TronTOopEV éxel EviavTov Kal €urropevotducba 
al Kepdjnoopev* oitives ovK érxictacbe Tis avptov rota y Can ipdr, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former édentisies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pyypovevere Tod Adyou ov éyw elrov 
tpty, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; detre idere tov Tézov Grou exeiTo, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; éXevoovrar 8& puepar drav drapOy dx’ aitav 6 vupdios, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 

Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; xal 7AGev eis NaLapd, od Hv reOpap- 
pevos, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; tiv paxatpay tov tvevparos, 6 éoriv pyya Oeod, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


II. ConpiTionaL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10:43; ds av Bern peyas yevéoOar ev ipiv, éorar tpav didxovos, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; ef ris OéAe mp@ros evar éorar mavtwy é~oyxaTos Kal 
mavtwv duaxovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, Jf on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever projit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction] any 
projit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
tion] any projit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:33, upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and am assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3: 22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. ; 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


300. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. HA. 914, A; G. 1480. 

Rom. 2:12; dco yap dvduws nyaptov, dvouws Kal droXodvTat: Kal 
Goo év vouw ypaptov, dua vouov KptOnoovrat, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law. 

Phil. 4:85; 76 Aowrov, ddeAdoi, doa eotiv dAnO}, 60a ceva, doa diKaLa, 
doa ayvd, doa rpoopiAy, doa evpypa, el Tis dpEeTH Kal El TLS ExaLvos, 


tata Aoyilecbe. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives 47 and ov in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with av. HA. 915; G. 1433. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 

has the Subjunctive with av. The principal clause may 

have any form referring to future time. HA.916; G. 1434. 

Matt. 5:19; ds 8 dv roijon Kai ddan, odTos péyas KAnOnoerat ev TH 
Bactrela trav ovpavdy, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; xal drav dywow ipas rapadiddvres, py mpomepyyvare TL 
AaAjonre, GAN’ 8 dv Sob7j ipiv ev exeivy TH Spa TodTo AaXelre, ov 
ydp éote ipels of AaAotvTes AAAA TO TEVA TO Gytov, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament édy not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dy. Matt. 7:12; Mark 3:28; 
Luke 9:57; Acts 2:21, et al. See WH. 11. App. p. 178. 


305. The Subjunctive with dy in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14:7; Rev. 12:4. Cf. 251. On Acts 25:16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with dy (303), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without d. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2:10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10: 33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. text) 
we read doris & dpyyontad me . . . dpvycomat. 
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308. (6) The Future Indicative with or without dy. 


Matt. 5:41; doris ce ayyapevoet pidoy ev, Vraye per’ adtod dio, who 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See als¢ 
Matt. 10:32 (cf. v. 33); 18:4 (cf. v. 5); 28:12; Mark 8:35; 
Luke 12:8, 10; 17:31; Acts 7:7; Rev.4:9. Cf. WH. u. App. 
Dali2s 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without dv. 


Mark 11:25; drav oryxere tpocevydpevor, aiere, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5:39; Luke 12:34; John 12:26; 
14:3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
of aclass of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
e.g., Matt. 5:19; 10:14; 16:25; Mark 11:23; Luke 8:18, etc. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with dy. It has the Optative 
without dv. The principal clause has the Optative with 
av. HA. 917; G. 1436. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with dv, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. HA. 914, B. (1); G. 1481, 1. 


1Cor. 11:26; dcdkis yap éav eoOinte Tov dptov TovToV Kai TO ToT HpLoV 
mivnte, Tov Odvarov Tod Kupiov KatayyéAXere, axpt od EAOy, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15:2; Mark 10:11; Rev. 9:5. 


Rem. Concerning the use of édv for dy, see 504. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; doris o} Baotafe: tov oravpov éavtod Kai epxetat dricw 
pov, ov Svvatat elvad pov pabytys, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38; 
13:12 (cf. Luke 8:18); Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom. 6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15: 36, 37; Heb. 12:6. 


314. Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 3:28, 29; Luke 9:24, 48; 1 John 8: 22. 


315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 
clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 
tative without dv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 
ative. HA. 914, B, (2); G. 1481, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 3: 11; kai ra mvevpata Ta dxdGapra, Grav avtov €Hewpouv, mpov- 
émurtov ait@ kai éxpalov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 


Mark 6:56; 11:193° Acts 2:45; 4:35; 1 Cor. 12:2; cf. -Gen. 
2:19; 1 Sam. 2:13, 14. 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 
Mark 2:20; édevoovrar S& quépar drav dmapOy dx avrav 6 vupdios, 


but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 13:28; Rev. 8:1. 


Ill. ReLative CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911; 
G. 1442; B. p. 229; WIM. p. 386, f. n. 


Matt. 21:41; rov dumredXGva éxdwoerar ddrXows yewpyols, olrivEs arro- 
Sdcovaw atte Tovs Kaprovs, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6: 3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing that for 
which a person or thing is fitted, or other similar relation, take 
the Subjunctive or the Future Indicative both in classical and 
New Testament Greek. G.MT. 572; Hale in T.A.P.A. 1893, 


pp. 156 ff. 
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Heb. 8:3; dOev dvayxaiov éxew te kal TodTov 0 mpoceveyKy, wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective aé&vos has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
iva (215-217) and the Infinitive (868) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, rod éoriv 7d xarddupd pov Srov 7d 
maoxa peta TOV pabnrGr pov Payw, the relative clause drov... ¢ayw 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question rod... ¢dyw. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 
1891, p. 302 (contra, Earle in Cl. Rev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


- 320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


IV. ReuativeE Criauses IntrRopucEpD By Worps MEANING 
UntiL, WHILE, AND BEFORE. 


321. "Ews is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by éws is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (0) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case éws means wntil, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of éws and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; G. 1463-1474; G.MT. 611-661; Gild. in AJP. 1. 
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416-418. On éws in Hellenistic Greek see G. W. Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by éws depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with dv both in classical and New 
Testament Greek. 


Mark 6:10; xe? pévere Ews dv efAOyre exeibev, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5:18; 12:20; Luke 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without dy sometimes occurs with éws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; xai wopeverat éxi ro drodwdds Ews evpn avTd, and goeth 


after that which ts lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10:23; Luke 
12:59; 22: 34. 


324. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by éws depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without ay in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 

tament it takes the Subjunctive without av. 


Matt. 18:30; @Badrev avrov cis pvdakyy éws arode 7 dperdpevov, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. The Subjunctive after fws in the New Testament is always an 
Aorist, the action denoted being conceived of as a simple event, and éws 
meaning properly wntil. Thus the accurate translation of Mark 14: 32 
(Matt. 26: 36 is similar), xadlcare dde tws mpoceviwuas, is, Sit ye here till 
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I pray, or have prayed (cf. 98). While I pray (R.V.) is slightly para- 
phrastic. Cf. Luke 17: 8. 


326. Clauses Introduced by éws (until) and referring 
to a Past Fact. When éws means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; & dornp . . . mponyev aitous, éws €ADwv eotdOy érdvw od 
qv TO madiov, the siar . . . went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 


327. Clauses Introduced by éws (while) and referring 
to a Contemporaneous Event. When éws means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf. 293. 


John 9:4; quads det epydlecOar Ta Epya Tod méuparTos pe Ews HuEpa 
éoriv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


$328. In John 21:22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:18, the exact meaning of éws 
€pxouat is probably while I am coming, the coming being conceived of as 
in progress from the time of speaking. Cf. Luke 9:13. In 1 Cor. 4:5 
on the other hand it is thought of as a future event. In Mark 6: 45 éws 
drrohvec represents ws dmodvw of the direct form (cf. 347), the original 
sentence meaning, go before me while I am sending away, etc. 


329. When the éws clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (822-326), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:30; Luke 15:4, 
When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330. In the New Testament &ws is sometimes followed by o¥ or Srov. 
“Ews is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase ws od or éws érov is in effect a compound conjunction hay- 
ing the same force as the simple gws. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that dy never occurs after ws ov or éws 8rov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 13:33; John 9:18; Acts 23: 12. 


331. Clauses introduced by dxpr, dxpu ob, dxpr Fs juepas, expe 
and péxpis ob have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by éws, éws ov, and éws drov. 


Mark 13:30; ov pay mapeXOn 7 yevea adtTy pexpis ov TatTa mdvTa 
yevynrat. 

Acts 7:18; yéyoev 6 Aaos Kal erAnbOivbn ev Aiyintw, dxpe od 
dvéeotn Bacireds Erepos é Alyuvmrov. See also Rev. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17:27; Acts 27:33. 

Rey. 7:35; pa aducnonre THv ynv . . . dxpt oppayicwpev Tors SovAovs 
Tov Geov. 


332. Gal. 3:19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dypis dv with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read dxpis 0b]; cf. 324. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination dxpx 
ov &y with the Future Indicative ; cf. 330. Rev. 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with dp. after a past tense. 


333. Clauses introduced by zpiv and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by ews. 

The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after rpiv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2:26 the Subjunctive 
with &v is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25:16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without dy of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 


Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


Rem. 2: In Acts 25:16 7 occurs after mpiv, and in Luke 2:26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple mply with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


334, When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. Ina 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), J will come. 


Direct quotation, He said, “ I will come.” 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


Rem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, ‘* I have good reasons for acting thus,’’ the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 


336. Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337. The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the-difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 


338. Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 


339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 


(a) A clause introduced by ér or ws. In the New Testa-’ 
ment, however, ws is not so used. 

(b) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 


(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 460. 
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340. Indirect Questions are introduced by «i or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. HA. 930; G. 
1605. 


341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 


(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 


(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932; G. 
1497. 


342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which-an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 


discourse, These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 


eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 


343, New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after 67 and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; é€yo wemiorevxa ore ov ef 5 xpurros & vids Tod Geod, 
I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; edov drt ovx épOorodotar, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; €APovres of mpGroe evdpicay Stu wAclov Anpovrat, when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; ov yap de ri droxpi6y, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; éxypwrer 8 avrov of pabyral airod tis airy ety 9 Tapa- 
BodAn, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; 7AGav A€éyovoa Kal dmtaciav dyyéAwv Eéwpaxévat, of 
A€yovow avtov fyv, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct diseourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 

- clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; diprdpovy wept airav ri dv yévorro rovro, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for dy in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that dy was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6:11; 15: 26; 
Acts 10:17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke’s writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 


Rem. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without dy. If the dv be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA. 934; 
Gait07 27 
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Rem. 2. The clause phrore Syn [or Shy] adrots 6 beds werdvoay in 2 Tim. 
2:25is regarded by B. p. 256, Moulton, WM. pp. 374, 631, foot notes, 
as an indirect question. But concerning the text and the interpretation, 
see 225. 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without ér. being much more frequent. 
The presence of ér before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The dr is of course redundant. 

Luke 7:48; ezev 8 airy “Adéwvtal cov ai apapria, and he said 
unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:9; éxetvos eAeyey dru “Ey eipu, he said, I am he. 


Rem. The redundant ér: sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4: 21, et al. 


346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after ¢yw and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. | 


Mark 6:36; ta... ayopdcwow éavtois ti pdywou, that... they 
may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 6 8€ vids rod dvOpwrov ovx exer rod THy Kepadry KAivy, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 
Se 20e0 Mark Sil 2s) luke) lois tae 


847. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; @. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 


Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 


John 2:25; airos yap éyivwoxey ti hv ev tO dvOpdrrw, for he himself 
knew what was in man. See also Acts 19 : 32. 


349. In classical Greek, doris is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA.1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 


It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al. in Mark 9:11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252f.; Th., dcris, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, f.n.; WT. p. 167. 


350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1011,a; G. 1600; J. 877, Obs. 3; B. 
pp. 250 f. 

Luke 8:47; & av airiav qWaro atrod danyyeAer, she declared for 


what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 
14:27; 15:14. 


351. Inprrecr Discourse IN ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
“tense standing in a principal clause ; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
~ in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) értaciay éwpakev. 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) elroy ort drtaciav édpaxev. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek cov. This process requires the formula- 


tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples : 


Direct form . 


Indirect, after ey: tise : 


as oS future “ 
“ (73 past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after present forbs : 


“ “cc future “ 
“ “ past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after Deere snes : 


ie Smee litte ees « 
“cc “ec past (73 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after present ante i 


“ “ future “ 
“ “ past “ 


I see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city. 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city. 

T shall see the city. 

He says that he shall see the city. 
He will say that he shall see the city. 
He said that he should see the city. 
I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 
He will say that he may see the city. 
He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 


indirect discourse in English: 


(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect discourse. 


(6) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense which 
is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 


Thus, see becomes saw ; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 


becomes might see, etc. 


Rem. In questions and in conditional clauses a Present Indicative of 
the direct form may become a Past Subjunctive in indirect quotation after 
a verb of past time. See Luke 3:15; Acts 10:18; 20:17, z.v. 


353. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek : 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 


(b) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 


354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, J had been read- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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' triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W. G. Hale? in A.J.P., vol. vir. pp. 66 ff., 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin: For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future. 


In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1 Professor Hale’s article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting dYoua, I shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, efrey dre dWerat; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus judprnxa, I have sinned; dre ore 
nudptykev, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus éAc’couat, I shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, A€ye: dru eXevoerat, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but it is imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things ; just as in Greek one quoting éwpaxa mdvra 
after épet says épel dru édpaxey tava. Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view—this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 


355. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


356. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is like Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 

(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 

(b) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 

(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 


(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 


(b) It does not as a rule change the original mood of the 


verb in quotation. Most apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, are changes of tense. But cf. 352, Rem. 


OONSTRUCTION AFTER Kai éyévero. 


357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyévero. 
By a Hebraism «ai éyévero and éyévero $é, Septuagint ren- 
derings of ‘7°, are used in the New Testament (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the éyévero. The éyévero 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by «ai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without «ai, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kai eyevero, or éyévero Sé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by xaé with an Indicative. 

Luke 5p te eyevero de év rd Tov 'Oxov érixetoOar aitd Kal axoveu 

Tov Adyov Tod Geod Kal aitos jv éEotras rapa THY Nour Tewnoa- 


pet, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 


359. (b) Kai éyévero, or éyevero dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without xa. 
Mark 1:9; Kal éyévero éy éxeivats tais npepats AGev "Inoods dro 
Naaper ris TadtAaias, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) kai éyevero, or éyevero dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9:32; éyevero dé Tlérpov dcvepyopevov dia ravtwv Katedbeiv, and 


it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 
See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. JB. pp. 276-278. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 


\ 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Jnfin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con-. 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as 4 nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives ; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 


Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788 ; 
Gild. in T.A. P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. IIL. pp. 198 ff.; IV. pp. 241 fics 


> 
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pp. 418 ff.; VIII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows: 


I. As a Principat VERB (864, 365). 


TI. As a Supsrantive Evemenr. 
(1) As subject (884, 385, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, ete. (887-389, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 


II. As an AnsectivE ELEMENT. 
(1) As appositive (386, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (378, 379, 400). 


IV. As an ApverBIAL Evement, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (366, 367, 370 (d), 371 (d), 372, 397). 
(2) Indirect object (368). 
(3) Result (369-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376, 399). 
(5) Manner, means, cause, or respect (375, 377, 396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly rply or rplv 7 with 
the Infinitive (380-382) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in ply rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (362) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957; G. 1536. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 


Phil. 3:16; mdjv eis 6 €fPOacaper, TO aito crorxetv, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12: 15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of \éyw, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on Aéyw employed in v.38. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5 : 23) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb Aéyw (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f£.; WM. pp. 397 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 
to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951; G. 1532. 


Matt. 5:17; pay vouionre dre HAGov KataAtoat Tov vouov 7) Tovs mpO- 
pytas* otk HAOov Kataddoat dAAQ wAnpdCaL, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Luke 18:10; dv@pwro dvo0 dveBnoav cis Td iepdv rpocevéacba, two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; vdv obv mavres quels eviriov Tod Oeod rdéperpev axodoat 
mdvTa TA TpooTEeTaypeva Gor td TOD KUpiov, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by dere or ws. See 370 (d), 871 (a), 372. 


\ 
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368. Tue Inrinivive as an Inpirecr Ossecr. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kvpse, od perc cor dre 7 ddeAGy pov povnv we Karédeurrev 
Svaxovetv, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone? 

Acts 17:21; “A@nvaior d& wavtes kal of émdnuotvres E€vor eis obdév 
érepov nixaipovy 7) A€yew Te 7} dkovew TL KaLvorepov, now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 
else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4: 23; 
6:31; 10:40; Luke7:40; 12:4; Acts4:14; 7:42; 23:17,18,19; 
Daweh it. 2):'8. 

369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 
principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
@ote. HA. 953; G. 1449. 

Mark 4:37; kal ra xdpata éréBadrev eis TO mAoLov, Ware 7Oy yEpi- 
Cecbar To rAoiov, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 

1 Thess. 1:8; évy mavri térw 4 riotis tyav 7» mpos Tov Oeov é&edy- 
Avbev, Gare pn xpetav Exe Huas Aarety tH, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. . 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 


(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses ore with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(b) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses dare with the Infinitive. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs wore with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without acre). 


To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by dore with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. “OQore with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which dere with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of dare with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. G@.MT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without adore. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 


(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 
_. Indicative after dere. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap nydrnoey 5 Oeds Tov KOcHOV wate Tov vidv 
Tov povoyevn édwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 


Infinitive after dore. 


Mark 9:26; éyévero woel vexpos wate Tos roAAOVs Eye STU ame- 
Gavev, he became as one dead ; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(6) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after dore. 


Luke 12:1; éy ols émuvvayOacdv rdv prpiddwy Tod dyAov, woTE 
katamately aXAnAovs, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rev. 5:5; idov éviknoey 6 A€wy 6 €x THs HvAjs Iovda, 7 pila Aavedd, 
dvoigat To Br f3Acov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1:25; 
2 Cor. 1:8; 2 Thess. 2:4. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after wore. 


1 Cor. 13:2; kav éyw racav tHv rictw woTe dpy pebioravey, and if 
TI have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 

Matt. 10:1; @wxev airois eSovoiay mvevpatwv axabaprwy wore éx- 
BddXew aitd, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 

_ Rev. 16: 9. 
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Rem. ‘The Infinitive in Heb. 6:10, ob yap &d:cos 6 eds erchadéoGat, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT, 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, It would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


Luke 4:29; xal myayov aitov Ews dppvos Tod dpovs waTE KaTa- 
Kpynpvicat avrov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 


Rem. In Matt. 27:1, dore with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with ovuBovror, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 


372. The Infinitive is used with Ws in Luke 9:52 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read were) and in Acts 20:24 
according to the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See Th. os, III., 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 ws dy is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and @r. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and ws dy modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WWM. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with dare 


or é¢’¢ or é¢’ gre in the sense on condition that. HA. 958, b; G. 
1453, 1460. 


374. The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 7, 
or } wore, Or } ws, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 7 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18: 25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17: 21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf. Hr. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; viv oty ri reipdlere rov Oedv, émBetvar Cuyov én tov 
Tpaxnrov tov paOnTdv, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78:18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovrws xal 6 xpurrds ovx éavrov eddkacer yevnOjvar dpxtepéa, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. See also 
Luke 1:54, 72; cf. 1 Sam. 12:28, dwéva; 22:13; Ps. Sol. 2: 28, 
39,40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. lxxxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abil- 


ity, fitness, readiness,-etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; o0 ovx eipt txavds xvas Adoat tov iudvta tOv trodnpdtwv 
avrov, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

2 Tim. 2:2; olrwes ixavol écovtat kai érépovs didakat, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rev. 4:11; déuos ef, 6 Kvptos Kal 6 Oeds nudv, AaBely rHv Sdgav Kat 
THY Tyny Kal THY Svvapuv, worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14: 31; 
2 Cor. 12: 14. 


877. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 
Heb. 5:11; zepi od rodds july 6 Adyos Kat Svoepuyvevtos Eye, 

of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation—a 

felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 

whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 

hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability, 
authority, need, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after ®pa, which implies a necessity. HA. 
952; G@. 1521. 


Matt. 3:14; éyd xpelav exw tro cod BarricOjvat, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

John 1:12; e€wxev adrois eLovaiay réxva Geod yevérbat, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; Kat rodro eiSdres tov Katpov, rt Spa ndyn dpas e€ Varvov 
éyepOjvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rev. 9:10. 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; dqper€rns early dAov Tov vopnov rroujoat, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after rpiv or rpiv 7. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; mpiv 7 Sis ddéxropa pwvycat tpis we drapyyoy, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; xvpie, kara Binh mpiv drobavety rd radiov pov, Sir, come 
downere my child die. 


381. The use of 4 after mplv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which mpl is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. (@. 1474. 


382, As respects the mood which follows mply or mply 7, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post-Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after mpfy which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924, a; G. 1470. 
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383. The Infinitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HA. 956; G@. 1534. 


Heb. 7:9; ws ros eizeiy, so to speak. 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. HA. 949, 959; 
G.151T. 

Matt. 3:15; otrw yap mpérov éorly jyiv tAnpdoa Tacav Sixarocvvyy, 

Sor thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; evxorwrepov yap éorw xapndov da tpypatos Bedovns 
eiceOeiv, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye. 

See also Mark 3:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 


385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (doxei, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA. 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with doxei. 


Acts 17:18; f€vwy Sapoviwy Soxel xatayyercds evar, he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1: 26, etc. 


Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyévero, see 357, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 
G. 1517. 

Jas. 1:27 3 Opyoxeia xaOapa Kal dyiavros . . . avty éoriv, ém- 
oxérrecOar dppavors Kal xnpas év TH Odie airay, pure religion 


and undefiled . . . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; dere ra radia Kai py Kwdvere atta édXOety mpds pe, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 

Mark 12:12; «at é{yrovy airév xparnoa, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. 

Luke 16:3; oxamrrew ovk icxyiw, ératrety aicxvvouat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

Heb. 7:25; d0ev kal owlew eis TO mavtedes Svvatat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt.1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3:2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive xa/pev in salutations is to be regarded 
as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 


Acts 23:26; KAavdus Avoias tO Kpatiotm yyenove PyAtxt yxalpeuv, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting. 


Jas. 1:1; “IdxwBos . . . tats dddexa pvdats tals év TH duacropa 
xaipev, James .. . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive rexe?y in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive Yevcac@a: in Acts 5:3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in ér\jpwoev 
Thy kapdlay, Or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 370 (c). 


390, The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 
voice. HA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; oftwes A€yovow avacracw pay elvat, which say that there is 
no resurrection. 

John 21:25; od avrov olwa tov Koopoy xwpycew Ta ypaddsueva 
BiBXéa, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; apo yap rijs perabécews pepaptipyta edapeoryxevar To 
Ged, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
24:46 (?); John 12:29; Acts 16:27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. 


Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as a noun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of fitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article rod. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 


the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 


other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 


practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with ro as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article r¢ is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G. 1542. 

Matt. 15:20; ro d€ dvirros yepolv dayely od Kowot tov avOpwrov, 


but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20:23; Mark9:10; 12:38; Rom. 14:21. 


394. The Infinitive with ro as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article ro is used as the object of a transitive 
verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959; G. 1548. 


Acts 25:11; od mapatrotuat td dobavetv, I refuse not to die. See 
also 2) Corns sls Pmleoe 6: 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4:13; od yap da vouov % érayyedia TS "ABpadp 7} TO orép- 

Hart avtov, Td KAypovomov avTov elvat Koopov, for not through the 


law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; éxpwa yap euavtd rodro, 76 mip wédw év Avy Tpds Sas 
eGeiv, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:13. 


396. The Infinitive with 76. The Infinitive with the 
article r@ is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 


cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. HA. 
959; G. 1547. 


2 Cor. 2:13; ro wy cipety we Tirov tov ddeApdv pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. _. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with tov. The Infini- 
tive with the article tod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. HA. 
960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:13; wedrAa yap “Hpwdys Cyretv rd ratdiov tod droAeoat av70, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24:45; Luke 2:24, 27; Acts 26:18; Phil. 3:10. 


Rem. That the Infinitive with rod expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by xal. 


~ Luke 2: 22, 24; dvnyayov avrov eis “IepoodAvpa Trapactnoat TH Kupiv, 
... Kal ToD dovvat Ovatav, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf. also Luke 1:76, 
Ug Abs 


398. The Infinitive of Result with tov. The Infinitive 
with the article rod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-871. 
Matt. 21:32; tpets Se iddvres ovde pereueAyOnte Votepoy Tod murTed- 

gat avT@, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 


so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acts 18:10; cf. Gen. 3:22; 19:21; 34:17, 22; Isa. 5:14. 
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Rem. Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase ro? wh efvac in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that rod with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of rod with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with tod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article rod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. HA. 959; G. 
1547. Cf. 376. 


Acts 23:15; root éopev Tov dvedeiv avrov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24 : 25. 


400. The Infinitive with rod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. HA. 959; G@. 1547. 

Heb. 5:12; wadrw yxpeiav éxere tov diddaoxew tas, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. : 

Luke 2:21; xat dre érAnoOnoav yuépat oKto Tov mepiTemety avTov, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 

Rom. 11:8; édwxev avrots 5 Geds rvetua Katavigews, dpbadrpords Tod 
py Br€rev kal dra tod pH dxovew, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that’ see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1:57, 74; 
2263 10319; 21: 22) 22:6; Acts 14:19; 202.8) Roma 2 24. 
1 Cor.9:10; 2 Cor. 8:11; 1 Pet.4:17; cf. Gen. 16:8; 1 Sam. 2:24. 


401. The Infinitive with rod after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with rod is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 968; G@. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; €Aaxe rod Ouwacar, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2 Cor. 1:8; dore aropyOnvat judas Kat tod Lyv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; 86 xat évexorrounvy ta mohda Tod edOcly mpds tuas, 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 
Cf. Gen. 34:19; Ps. Sol. 2 : 28, 29. 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (b) In- 
finitive with rot, (c) Infinitive with rd. My may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HA. 963; G. 1549, 1551; G.MT. 791 (exx.). In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with 76 py. \ 
See Matt. 19:14; Rom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7; 
Acts 10: 47. 


403. The Infinitive with rod u# after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


Rem. Meyer’s interpretation of rod uy émvyvdvac adrdy in Luke’ 24: 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 398, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with rod as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with rod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article rod before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. B.p.270; WM. pp. 411f.; WZ. pp. 327f. 
Acts 27:1; éxpin rod drorAciv nyas eis THv “IraXéay, it was determined 

that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 

10:25; 15:20;. 21:12; 28:20; 1 Sam. 12:28; Eccl. 4:13, 17; 

1 Mace. 3:15. 


= 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with rod is perhaps in such 
usages as appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective dvévdexrov ; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective do» which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by tva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:45 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in xypovlfw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article ro, rod, tro 
is governed by prepositions. HA. 959; G. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, did, els, wera, mpos; with the genitive, 
avi, dua, éx, Evexev, Ews, mpd; with the dative, év. 


Mark 4:6; kai dua ro py Exew pilav éypavby, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

1 Thess. 3:5; éreua eis TO yvOvat tiv wiotw bar, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 

Mark 14:28; ddAG petra TO eyepOpval we mpodtw ipas eis THY Tart- 
Aaiav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. 6:1; mpooeyere [88] THv Sixatoovvnv duOv py roveiy Eurpoobev 
tov avOpwrwv mpds TO OeaPjvat avtois, take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Gal. 3:23; mpd rod dé eXOely THY Tictw td vopov éEdpovpotpeba, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 

Luke 24:51; Kat éyévero év tO evdoyeiv avtov avtois Sieotn ax 
avray, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. Eis occurs with the Infinitive 63 times 
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(Infinitives 72); ev 52 times (Infinitives 56); da with the 
Accusative 27 times (Infinitives 31); werd 15 times; pds 12 
times; mpd 9 times; each of the others once (WH. text). See 
Votaw, Infinitive in Biblical Greek, p. 20; cf. G.MT. 800-802. 


408. Acd governing the Infinitive with ré denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to 67: or 6.67. with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2,3; ovk éxere dd 7d py airetoOa iuas: aireire Kat ov dap- 
Bavere, dudtt Kax@s aireiobe, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5:4 did with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eis governing the Infinitive with 76 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; dru ovs mpoeyvw, Kal mpowpicev cvppdppovs THs eikdvos 
TOU viod avTod, eis TO Elva a’TOV mpwTdToKoV év ToAXOIs adeAHois, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
See also Rom. 1:11; 3:26; 7:4; Eph. 1:12; Phil. 1:10; Heb. 
aed; das. P18; 1 Pet. 2:7. 


410, Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 368. 


1 Cor. 11:22; pa yap oixias ovx éxere eis Td eoOiew Kai rivery, what? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
26 : 2. 


411. Eis with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; mlores vootpev xarnpricbar rovs aidvas pyar Geod, eis 
TO pay x pawopevwv TO BAerduevov yeyovévat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3:17; 1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Els 7d écOlew in 1 Cor. 8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect ‘object of olkodounOnoera. Els 7d elvac abrovs dvarodoyyrous in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of, purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as kal ofrws elolv, and seems therefore to require that e/s rd etvar be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


Rem. Meyer’s dictum (see on Rom. 1:20) that els with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting rod with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412. Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like iva with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
1 Thess. 2:12; 3:10; 2 Thess. 2:2. 


413. Eis with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1:19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1: 23. 


414, Ilpés governing the Infinitive with 7é usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; wpoceyere [8] tHv Stxavocvvny tp@y pa) rovety Eurpoobev 
tov avOpdirwv mpos TO Oeabjvar avtois, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Badotoa yap atty To pipov TotTo éml Tod owuaTOs pov 
mpos TO évtadiagat pe érroinoev, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
5:28; 13:30; 2 Cor.3:13; Eph. 6:11, etc. (purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. ’Ev governing the Infinitive with rg is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 
Luke 8:5; kat év t@ oreipew avrov o piv execey rapa Tv 6ddv, and 

as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; ipiv mpdrov dvacrnoas 6 beds Tov maida avTov dméoretiev 
avrov evAoyotvra twas ev TO drootpépew Exacrov amd TOY Tovy- 
piav [ipar], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal) ; 


Luke 12:15; Acts 4:30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12,15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 
19:16; 34:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 803, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive yiverdac in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 54s is more probably 
governed by the preposition év. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the r@ which precedes ékxrelve.v belonging in effect also to ylverOat, 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (b) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, ‘* On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle’’ in 7.A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in G. and HA., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use ‘of the negatives uj and od with partici- 
ples, see 485. 


THE ADJECTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965; G. 
1559. 


Acts 10:1, 2; dvyp d€é-tis év Katoapia dvouate Kopvjdtos, éxatovrap- 
xns €k oreipys THs KaAovpevyns “Iradixns, edoeBis Kat PoBovpevos 
tov Gedy ov raytl TH oikw aitov, Today eAenumooivas ToAXas TO 
Aad kai Seduevos Tod Geod dia wavTos, now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion of a band called the 
Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his house, 
who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of poBov- 
pevos, Which is joined by xaé to the adjective etoeBrs. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 


meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf. 295. 
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John 6:50; odrds éorw 6 dpros 5 éx Tov oipavod KaraPatvwy, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; pyjcOnre tov fpnudrwv trav mpoeipnucvoy txd Tov dro- 
aTOAwy TOU Kupiov yuav "Incod Xpicrod, remember the words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 
but not invariably. HA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:37; 6 pirdv rarépa 7 pytépa trép eve ovK Eorw pov akuos, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; zpoceriOevro murrevovres TH Kupiw 7ANON dvdpv TE Kal 
yuvatkay, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; ddd’ év ravri Ove 6 poBovpevos airdv kal épyalopuevos 
Sixatoovvyv Sexros aita éoriv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rey. 1:3; paxapios 6 dvaywooKwv Kal ot dkovovres Tovs AOyous THs 
mpopyteias Kal TypodvTes TA ev adTH yeypappeva, blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM. p. 
136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; Br€rere py Tis twas eorar 6 avdrayayov Sia THs piroge- 
dias, take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 

through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10:41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G. 1562. 


Phil. 3:8; && 1d trepéxov THs yuwoews Xpiorod “Incod tov Kupiov 
pov, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 
Rom. 2:4; 1 Cor. 1:25; Phil. 4:5; Heb. 6:17. WWM. pp. 294 f.; 
WT. pp. 234 f. 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 
attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 

2 Tim. 1:8, 9; xara Svvapuy God, rod cwoavros Huas Kal Kadécaytos 


KAnoe ayia, according to the power of God ; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; “Incotv rov pudpevov Has ex THs dOpyns THs Epxouerys, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 


pvopevoy is explanatory, épxouevns is restrictive. See also Acts 
20:32; Heb. 7:9. 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, i.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
_ following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 


noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 


(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun; 
(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod.; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short’s 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; K. 464, 8; HA. 667 a. 


Acts 13:32; Kai pets tuds edayyeAloueba tiv pds Tods marépas 
éerayyeday yevouevyny, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12:10; 26:4, 6; Heb. 2:2; 
and especially Rom. 2: 27, where 9 ék @vcews dxpoBvaria Tov vdpov 
teAovoa should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 
by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 
ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf. 434. 

Rom. 3:5; pa ddtxos 6 Geds 6 emipepwv tiv dpynv, is God unright- 
-eous, who [because he] visiteth with wrath ? 

Matt. 10:39; 6 espwy tiv yyy airod drodgoe aitnv, Kal 6 dmoXe- 
gas THY WxnV avTod Evexey Euod etipyoe aitnv, he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
See also vss. 37, 40, 41; cf. vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14: 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. <A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb e/ué or other 
copulative verb. 


Matt. 3:15; o'rw yap mpémov éoriv yyiv tAnpooa racav dixaroovvny, 
Jor thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Gal. 1:22; nuny 8 dyvoovpevos TH tpotwmw Tals éxxAyolats THs 
*Tovdatas, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 

Rey. 1:18; xat éyevounv vexpos kai idod Cav eipt eis Tots ai@vas Tov 
aldvev, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, i.e. not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71, 84, 91,97; G.MT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-318; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev. 1:18; Matt. 27:33; Mark 2:18; Luke 
1:21; 13:10; Jas. 5:15; 2 Cor. 9:3; Luke 2:26; John 13:5; 
Matt. 18: 18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations : 


(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 


Mark 10:22; qv yap éxwv xrjpata rodAd, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18: 30. 


(6) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 


tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1: 22. 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastie verb-form. 


Luke 5:17; kat éyévero ev mud tov jpepdv Kal airds pv SiWddoKwy, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(432, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19; ov ef 6 épxouevos; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16:15; 22:28. 
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434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. HA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


® 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; ratra d€ aitdy AadovvTwv attos earn ev péow aiTay, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; xai eAOwv éxelvos edA€yEer Tov Kdcpov, and he, when he is 

come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 


Heb. 2:3; m&s jpets expevfoueba ryrLkavrns dedjoavres Twrypias, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

1 Tim. 4:4; dre wav xricpa Oeod Kadov, kal ovdev droBAnrov pera 
edxapiorias AapBavdpevov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving. See also 
1 Cor. 11:29; Gal. 6:9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing «aizep or «ai ye to the 
participle. 

Acts 13:28; xal pnSeuiav airiay Gavdrov eipdvres ytnoavto HeAarov 
dvatpeOjvar avrov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb. 5:8; xatrep dv vids, tuabev ad’ dv éxabey thy traxony, though 
he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17:27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, dwxdpevor dvexdueba; 2 Cor. 
8:9; Gal. 2:3. 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 


» « Spon 

Col. 1:3, 4; evxapiorotpev TO Ged . . . dxovoavres THy miorw buav ev 
a? a ° . 

Xpiatg Inaov, we give thanks to God . . . having heard (because 


we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; 7 d€ eboéBea mpds mavta UpeArtmos eotiv, émayyeAlav 
éxovoa Cons THs viv Kal THS peAAOVons, but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9: 26. 


440. ‘Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. HA. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; ws pi epxopévov 8€ pov mpods tas epvowsOnody ries, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) I am not coming. See also Acts 28:15, 
20; 27:30; 28:19; 1 Pet. 4:12. 


441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of ws and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus koddfers we Ws Kaxomoinoavra, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you allege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as coddfes we Ws Koda fers Tivd KakoToinotayTa, YOU 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after ws. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of ws indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8:27; [6s] éAnAvOer rpooxvvycwy eis “Iepovoadnp, who had come 


to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; dméorerev avrov evdoyotvTa ipas, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; ris 8& €& ipdv pepyvav divatar mpoobeivar ext tiv 


WAtkiay adtod mnxXvv éva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature? See also Acts 16:16; Heb. 2:18. 


444. The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 


done. 


Acts 2:13; érepor 5¢ SuayAevdLovres edeyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19: 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
ws with the participle. 


Mark 1:22; Fv yap dddoxwy avrovs os efovoiav Exwv Kai ovx ds ot 
ypappareis, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; ovtws muxredw ws ovK dépa dépwy, so fight I as not beat- 
ing the air. g 

2 Cor. 5:20; trép Xpiorod ovy mperBevouey ws Tov Geod tapaxaovy- 
tos 8: quay, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446. When us with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of ws and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus diddoKne ws 
éxwy etovciay is equivalent to diddoxe ws Exwy etovclay Siddoxe, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or diddoxer ws Tis SiddoKer Exwv éFovolay, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the.Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after ws. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1: 22 
above; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; 1 Pet. 2:16; and cf. Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5:20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5:30; 6 Geds trav marépwy judy wyepev “Incotv, dv Spets 
dexetpioacbe kpeudoavres emi EvAov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
9 225 105335 1 Timsd:.21- 


448. In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 
in general intensive. Hr. 28, 3,a; B. pp. 313 f£.; WM. pp. 
445 f.; WT. pp. 354 f. 


Heb. 6:14; evAoyav evAoyyjow ce Kal tAnDivov rrANOVG ce, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 
stance. 


Mark 16:20; éxeivor d¢ éfeAOdvres exnpvéav mavtaxov, Tov Kupiov 
ouvepyouvros Kal tov Adyov BeBavotvros, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4:15; xai ards édidackey ev tals cvvaywyals avray, dofalo- 
pevos to mavtwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; rore édofe rots drocroAos Kal Tots mpecBurepos . . . 
€xAefapevovs avdpas €& avtav wéeupar eis “Avridxevay, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders. . . to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 6 d¢ IlatAos . . . e€érdAe eis THY Yupiay, kal oly avte 
TIpicxwAAa xal “Axvdas, Ketpdpevos év Kevypeais tiv xepadnv, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchree. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mdpxov dvadaBov aye pera ceavtov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term ‘‘attendant’’ as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a codrdinate verb 
with xaf. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- . 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer’s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (134), 
put occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verb, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Cf. 119, Rem.; 145. 


451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. Tuer Genitive Ansotutr. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 

Rom. 9:1; ddnBeav A€yw &v Xpiord, ov WevSouat, cvvuaprupovons 
por THS avvednoews pou év mvevuate ayiw, I say the truth in Christ, 


I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 
See also John 8: 30; Acts 12:18; 18:20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d.; G.MT. 850. See Matt.1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 316 f. 


454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. ‘HA. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT. 848. See Luke 12:36; Rom. 9:11. 


455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, 7.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G. 1578-1598. 


457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 


affirmed. 


Matt. 6:16; drws pavdow tots dvOpwros vnorevovtes, that they may 
be seen of mento fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 
Acts 5:42; ovx ématovro SiddoKovres Kal evayyeAtlopevot Tov xploTov 
"Inootv, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 
See also Matt. 1:18, éyovoa; Mark 6:2, ywouevar; Luke 5:4, 


Aadov. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éyo yap éyvwv dvvapww efeAnAvOviav dx’ Euov, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 


John 7:32; Axovoay of Papicaior rod 6xAov yoyyvlovros, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of jinishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11:1; dre éréXecev 6 “Inoots datdoowy trois Saédexa pabytais 


‘avrov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 13:58; see also Luke 7 : 45. 


460. Tur SuBsTANTIVE PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DIscouRSsE. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is sometimes equivalent toa clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; wav mvedua 0 duodroyel “Incotv Xpuorév ev capxi €dn- 

AvOora Ek Tod Geot éoriv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 


Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4: 23; 
Acts 7:12; 8:23; 3 John 4. 


461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 


John 4:39; modAot ericrevoay cis avrov rOv Sayaperrdv ba Tov Adyov 
THS yvvaixds paptupovons, many of the Samaritans believed on him 
because of the word of the woman testifying, i.e. of the woman’s testi- 
mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and cf. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. LTT 


462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427. 


463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. “In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force.” See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 


THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


——+o+—_ 


464. In the use of the simple negatives ot and wy and 
their compounds, ovdé, ovde’s, ovre, odxeéri, pndé, pydeis, pre, 
pyxert, etc., as also of the double negatives od uy and py ot, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives ot and py applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes od as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


John 1:11; eis ra ida HAGev, Kal of idioc avrdv ov wapéAaPov, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of 47 on od in later Greek, in A.J. P. I. pp. 45, ff. 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has od, sometimes py. HA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes oi. 


Matt. 6:5; Kat drav mpocedynobe, ovk Eceobe is ot tmoxpitai, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; yw to imply that a negative 
answer is expected. “HA. 1015; G. 1603. 


Matt. 13:55; ovy otrdés éorw 6 Tod TéxTovos vids, is not this the car- 
penter’s son? 

John 7:51; pa 6 vopos jyav Kpivee tov avOpwrov éav py daxovo7n 
mpOtov rap avtov, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself ? 


468. In Rom. 10:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4, 5; 11:22, uy od is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
_ov making the verb negative, and wy implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by py. But 
ov sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ov negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G. 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by py. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes od as its negative, occasionally yy. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes ov. 
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John 9:33; ef pip Fv obros rapa Geot, odx HdvvaTo troveiv ovder, if this 
man were not from God, he could do poles: See also Matt. 24 : 22. 

Rom. 8:9; e 8€ tus mvedpa Xpiorod ovK exet, ovTOs ovK éoTw avTov, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. | 

Matt. 10:38; Kat ds ov AapBdver Tov oTavpdy avrov Kal aKxoAovbel 
éricw pov, ovk éotw pov akos, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9:50; 
14:33; cf. 2 Pet.1:9; 1 John 4:3. 

Luke 18:4, 5; ef kat Tov Gedv ov poBodtpat ovde dvOpwrov évrpéropat, 
dud ye TO mapexetv por Kérov Tiv xypav TavTyv exdiKyTw avTHV, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 13:5; # ov enxvywooxere Eavtods Ott “Incots Xpictds ev 
byiv; ef pyre ddoxiyol éeore, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
ietims 6:39 Tit. 1 362 


Rem. In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, ov occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470, It is possible that od in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1883. 2; Th. ef, III. 11.), «7 on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g., 1 John 4:3, wav rveGua Oo wh dporoyel Tov 
*Inoodv éx rod Beod otc ~oriv, and 1 John 4:6, ds ovk Zor éx rod Beod ovK 
dxover uy. See also 1 Tim. 6:3 and Tit.1:6, where «7 is used after el, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei yj in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supplied. Cf. 274. 

Matt. 17:8; ovdéva ei8ov ei py adrdv “Inootv pdvov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 


Mark 9:9; dvecreiAaro avrots tva padevi a a eldov diyynowvtat, ei py 
dtav 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov ex vexpov dvaoty, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by py as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes ot as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is wn. HA. 1021, 1033; G. 1610. 


Rey. 9:4; kai €ppeOy avrais iva pa) adixnoovow tov xdptov THs is, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovdé.. . ovdé is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. HA. 1022; G. 1608. 


Matt. 16:11; was ov voetre drt ov wept dptrwv erov iptv, how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread 2 


Rem. In 1 John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant od. Cf. 482, and B. p. 3565. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ov. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; xat ovdels eriacey abrov, drt ovrw éXnAVOE 4 Gpa avrod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2:24; ide ri rowtow tots ca4BBacw 6 ovk eeorww, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 


Rem. 1. In John 3:18 acausal clause has an Indicative with yu. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.s. p. 53. 

Rem. 2. Tit.1:11, diédoxovres a uh Se? is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 


as conditional. Cf, 469. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNOTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is py, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction p7, lest. In these the negative is ov. Con- 
cerning od 7 with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 
1033; G. 1610. 


1 John 3:18; pa dyar@pev oye, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:73 pay oxAnptyyte Tas Kapdias tpov, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; PoBodya yap wy tus eXOdv odx olovs GAw eipw 
tuas, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20:16; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 
22d. 


Rem. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction 7 is 
negatived by od (WH. margin), or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative ov yu}. 


Rem. 2. In Rom. 5:11o0d yudvov limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, od is used with the Potential 
Optative; yy with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing py is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


Gal. 6:14; éuot S& yx yevorro Kavxacba, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3: 4, 6, 31, etc. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes yy as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
py, lest. HA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is wy. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12: 115 po) peptpvjonre rds [} tc] droXoynonobe, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 183 


&Ts. f the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
‘imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor. 5:10, [I meant] not [that 
you should have no company] at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim, 2: 14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is | 
projitable for nothing. The use of o¥y rather than u% in 1 Pet. 3:3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 . . . xécuos, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2:18 ob udvov 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb efva: understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take uj. Thus uy 
pévoy occurs in John 13:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Cf. 481. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTIOIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes od as 
its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere py. HA. 1023, 
1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of «7 with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes py 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; Aé€yovres py elvar dvaoracw, saying that there is no 
resurrection. 


Luke 11: 42; ratra dé éSee rowjoat Kaxelva py mapetvat, but these ought 
3 i) far] ar g 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
ov is sometimes used instead of py. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1:17; Heb. 7:11; 13:9. This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb pdévov. In the New Testament at 
least, ob povov rather than py pdvoy occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:13; 
26:29; 27:10; Rom. 4:12,16; 13:5; 2 Cor. 8:10; Phil. 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. My pdvoy is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that es ote limits AoyrOjvau in Acts 19: 27. 


482. A compound of od may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ot, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5:30; ov Svvapar éyd roety ax euavrod ovdev, I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3: 27, ete. 

Probably Acts 26 : 26 should be translated, J am not persuaded (i.e. 


I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B.p. 
350. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take uy without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; kai ratra A€yovres pOAls KaTémaveay Tos SxXAoUS TOU 
py Ovew adtois, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take uy, usually takes yu) od when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ov. HA. 1034; G. 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative uy is retained 
in such a case. 


Acts 4:20; ov duvdueBa yap nucts a eldapev Kal Kovoapev pay Aadety, 
Sor we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes py if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ov. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. ws. (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take yy as the negative. But participles not conditional in 
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force occasionally take od, there being in all some seventeen 
instances in the New Testament. 


Acts 13:28; Kai pndeuiav airiay Oavdrov ebpovres yrioavro TMeAGrov 
dvaipeFjvat avtdov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; moumoare éavtois BadAdyria py madatovpeva, make for 
yourself purses which wax not old. 

John 5:23; 6 ua tys@v Tov vidv ov tysd Tov rarépa, he that honoreth 
not the Son-honoreth not the Father. 

Matt. 22:11; cidev exe? dvOpwrov ovk évdedupevoy evdupa ydpou, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:6; pu) edpovres d¢ avtovs Exvpov Idcova kai twas adeAdovs eri 
Tovs ToALTapXas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
6:42; 9:33; John 10:12; Acts7:5; 13:28; 26:22; Gal. 4:8. 


SUCCESSIVE AND DOUBLE NEGATIVES. 


486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. HA. 1031; G. 1618. 


1 Cor. 12:15; ov mapa totro ovK éotw éx Tov adparos, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also 1 John 3:10; 5:12. 

Matt. 10:26; ovdev ydép éorw KexaAvupevov 6 ovK droxaAvpOyoerat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2: 21. 


Rem. Concerning yu od in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative od wy is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 


1032; @. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; ov pip abeOy Sde AMBos emi AiBov ds. ov pH KaTadrvOy, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rev. 2:11; & wxdv ov pi ddixnOy ex rod Oavarov rod Sdevrépov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7:16; ov revdcovow ert obdé Sufjoovow Er, ovde py Téoy er 
avrovs 6 nAtos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25:9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Od py is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative od uy the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA. 1030; G@. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; o¥ ovx fv ovdels ovrw Kelwevos, where never man had yet 
lain. 

Heb. 13:5; ov uy oe dv ovd ov py ce éyxataXire, I will in no wise 
Fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pydert pndev ddeirere, owe no man anything. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


—>—~609—— 


[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, jitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
iva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376 ; followed by e’s with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 413. 

Adverbial Participle, 434-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 
Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 
Aorist: constant characteristic, 35 ; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 

35, 37. 

Indicative: Historical, 38 ; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 48 ; 
Epistolary, 44 ; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with dv 
in past general supposition, 26, 
815; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
53; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 

Dependent Moods, 98; Sub- 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 


166, 167 ; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 168, 
184 ; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 132, 183; used 
of antecedent action, 134-138; of 
identical action, 1389-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146; with NavOdvw, 
147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 135, 144, 150, 151. 

Apodosis: defined, 238; force and 
form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243 ; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 268 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
268; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; ite 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 

under Participle ; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-232; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 283 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180; by Infinitive, 364 ; negatived 
by 47, 478; apparently negatived 
by ov, 479; negatived by ov p27, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 238; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288 : general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 288; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent to, 437. 

Conditional sentences, . 238-277 ; 
definition, 288 ; express particular 
or general supposition, 2389, 240 ; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 234-2386; see 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 

- Relative clauses. 
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Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 334, 335; intro- 
duced by ér, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
354. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future : 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66 ; 
Aoristic, 59; Progressive, 60; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with od ui, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 216, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255 ; with ef by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with ef expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285 (a); in conditional 
relative clauses, 3808; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 317; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by dxpi, 332; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 

Dependent moods, 99;  peri- 
phrastic form made from pédAe, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from “é\dwy and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 

General and particular suppositions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 12; 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 
43; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or Infinitive as sub- 
ject of éyévero, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 375; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 

Historical grammar, relation to 
exegetical grammar, 2. 

Historical Present, 14; Historical 
Aorist, 88; Historical Perfect, 
78. 

Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161 ; 
introduced by wore, 237. 
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Imperative: in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165 ;. intro- 
duced by wore, 237 ; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-32 ; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ;_ 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with dy in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 315; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 34; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
57. 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37 ; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98 ; parti- 
ciple, 137. 

Indefinite Aorist, 35, 98. 

Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215, 224, Rem. 2, 227; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 809, 313; with 
dv, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-319; in relative clauses 
introduced by éws, etc., 326-382 ; 
as logical subject of éyévero, 357- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 465— 
474. 

Indirect Discourse, 334-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 337; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 340; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 347-350; New 
Testament usage, 343-350 ; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
3851-356 ; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in,258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 305; negatives in, 478. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by iva, 217; by In- 
finitive, 868; by articular Infini- 
tive after eds, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 340; after Zyw, etc., 
3846; introduced by éaris, 349 ; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 862, 363; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 366, 
367 ; as indirect object, 3868; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 375; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 3876, 877; 
limiting nouns, 3878, 379; after 
mplv or mply 7, 380-882 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 3884, 
385, 390, 357, 360 ; as appositive, 
3886 ; as object, 887-391, 202, 210 ; 
in indirect discourse, 890 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 
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Constructions with the article: 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 892; as subject, 393; as 
object, 394; in apposition, 395; 
with 7r@ expressing cause, 396; 
with rod expressing purpose, 397 ; 
with rod expressing result, 398 ; 
with rod after adjectives, 399; 
with rod after nouns, 400; with 
rod after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-403 ; with rod as subject 
or object, 404, 405; governed by 
prepositions, 406 ; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 


Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77; 


dependent moods, 102. 


Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 


mar, 2. 


Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 
Moods: enumeration of, 3; in prin- 


cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-360. 


Negatives, 464-489: classical and 


New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465- 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 
with the Optative ; 476,477; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 


Object clauses: classification, 186 ; 


after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 334, 339-350. 


Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 


ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259; 
with ef expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: genera] nature, 115, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422 ; with subject omitted, 
423, 483; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428 ; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 480; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 438 ; causal, 
439 ; causal with ws, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 443 ; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by ws with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that of the verb, 447; Hebraistic 
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use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448 ; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456 ; as subject, 457; as object, 
458-460; in indirect discourse, 
460; as a limiting genitive, 461; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 

Particular and general conditions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

Perfect : 

Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102; peri- 
phrastic form, 108; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle:. of completed action 
or existing state, 154 ; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 

Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 
431; Present Indicative, 20; Im- 
perfect, 34; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153 ; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179 ; negatives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-432, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present: 

Indicative: most constans char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 13; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
kw, wapeyu, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17 ; in in- 
direct discourse, 19 ; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198 ; in an appositive clause, 213, 
Rem. ; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 318; after éws and 
referring to the future, 326; after 
éws and referring to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96;  peri- 
phrastic form, 97 ; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112, 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 
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120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 130; of action 
still in progress, 131. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative: Present, 8-11; Im- 
perfect, 21-23 ; Future, 60. 

Dependent moods: Present, 96. 

Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-131. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 163 ; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem, 2. . 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
168 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 238; force and 

.form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242- 
247; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259 ; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269 ; omitted, 
270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 273; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of érz 
clause, 277; concessive protases, 
278 ; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 486, 487. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by iva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the ‘article, 366; by In- 
finitive with Wore, 370(d), 871(d); 
by Infinitive with ws, 372; by In- 
finitive with rod, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after es, 409; after mpés, 
414. 

Questions: various classes of, 169 ; 
negatives with, 467, 468.- See 
also Indirect Questions. 

Relative clauses: classification, 289- 
291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences: 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-315; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316; introduced by 
€ws, 329. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning wntil, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by éws, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
825, 826; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
824, 326 ; referring to a past fact, 
327 ; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328 ; introduced by éws 
od or dws brov, 330; introduced by 
&xpt, dx pe ov, etc., 331, 3382 ; intro- 
duced by zply, 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 

Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 
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Result : several conceptions of, 370; 


methods of expressing, 371 ; actual 
result expressed by Wore with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (b), 871 (a) (6); by 
articular Infinitive with eds, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by iva, 218, 219, 
cf. 222 ; by Infinitive usually with 
dare, 369, 370 (c), 371 (c); by 
Infinitive with rod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with efs, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
3871 (d). 


Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 
Shall and will in translating the 


Greek Future, 65. 


Subjunctive : 


In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161; with d&des or defpo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171; 
with @é\as etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173. 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
etc., 200; after 0é\w, 203; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by iva, 211-214; in 
complementary and epexegetic 
clauses introduced by wa, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by wa, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
jfear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225; after édv in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ef in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253; with e/, expressing an object 
of desire, 276 ; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258 ; 
after éd4y in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (b); in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dy or édv), 803, 304; 
(without dv), 3807; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dy), 312; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
818, 819; after ws [dv], 822-825 ; 
after éws ot or ws drov, 330; after 
d&xpt, wéxpt, etc., 331; after ply, 
333. 

Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 


and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7 ; apparent exceptions, 
7; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104- 
109; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). 

7%ll and shall in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 
177; by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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Oe 


[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


*Axodw, Present with force of Per- 


fect, 16. 


‘Av: 


With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 315; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; cases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 33); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303 ; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
€ws, 322; after dxpi, 332; after 
8rws in final clauses, 195; for éay 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
179. 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 305 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 


"Avrt with rod and the Infinitive, 


406, 407. 


’ Aré@avov with force of Perfect, 47. 


“Ages and dere prefixed to Horta- 
tory Subjunctive, 161. 

“Axpt, 331, 332. 

Bov\ecbe prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 

Téyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark ?) only, 88. 

Aedpo or dedre prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 

Aca with 76 and the Infinitive, 108, 
406-408. 

Avéri as a Causal particle, 228. 

Aoxe? with Infinitive as subject, 385. 

"Ear: 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 250 ; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for dy, 304, 
312, Rem. 

Concessive, 279-281, 285 (0). 

*Eay cal, concessive, 279, 280, 285 (b), 
287 ; conditional, 282. 

*EBovAduny without dy, 33. 

’Eyévero dé, construction after, 357- 
360. 

“Eyvwv with force of Perfect, 47. 

“Ede. with Infinitive denoting pres- 
ent obligation, 32. 

Ki: 
Conditional: with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, ip 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 243; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 256; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 254, 255; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 253; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for é&y with Subjunctive 
or ef with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of 871, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indic- 
ative, 285. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

Ei 5é and ef dé uyye used elliptically, 
275. 

El cal concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

Ei «7» without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

Efée in unattainable wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1. 

Et\n¢a as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Eixi used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 1038, 155, 481. 

Elpnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 


Eis with 76 and the Infinitive, 107, 


406, 407, 409-413. 


*EyedXov with the Infinitive, 73. 
"Ey with r@ and the Infinitive, 109, 


406, 407, 415. 


“Evexey with rod and the Infinitive, 


406, 407. 


’Etécrny with force of Perfect, 47. 
"Enel, érecdj, érecdjmep as causal 


particles, 228. 


“Eoxnka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
"E@ @ as a causal particle, 228. 
“Ex, followed by indirect delibera- 


tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 


‘Edpaxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
"Eos: force as a relative adverb, 321 ; 


introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 323, 326, 8329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 326, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328; fol- 
lowed by od or érov, 330; with rod 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 


“H, Infinitive after, 374; after mply, 


338, Rem. 2, 381. 


“Héedov without dv, 38. 

“Hxw, force of Present tense, 16. 
Hoyxéunv without ay, 33. 

Oé\es and Oédere prefixed to De- 


liberative Subjunctive, 171. 


“Iva: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 


223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-208 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kat ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kai édv, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(6); conditional, 282. 

Kai éyévero, construction after, 357- 
360. 

Kai ef concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kalrep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kéxpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

AavOdvw, participle with, 147. 

MAAdw, wédAdAevv, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 153. 

Merd with ré and the Infinitive, 105, 
406, 407. 

Méxpi, 331. 

M7 as a negative, and its compounds: 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468 ; in conditional and con- 

editional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
1638. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

My as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 193; in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
Jear and danger, 224-227. 


My vyévocro, 177. 

M7 ov, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
“of hindering, etc., 484. 

“Oorts as an interrogative, 349. 

“Orws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

“Orc as a causal particle, 228. 

“Orc introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 343 ; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 345. 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465 ; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469,470; after u% 
as a conjunction, 472; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after uy 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of ov with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov uj, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 173, 487; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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"Opedov in expression of wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

TIdpecu, force of Present tense, 16. 

Ilerlcrevka as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Tlerofnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Iléro.a as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ilérpaxev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IIptv with a finite mood, 333; with 
the Infinitive, 380-382. 

IIp6 with rod and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

IIpés with ré and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 414. 

Dwibuevor, force of tense, 125. 

Té, rod, r@, Infinitive with, 392-417. 
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‘frdpxw used in the formation of 
periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 

‘Qs: New Testament usage as a final 
particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
445, 446. 

“Qore: denoting result with Indica- 
tive and Infinitive, 234, 235 ; with 
Indicative, 236, 370 (a), 371 (a) ; 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237 ; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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